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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN 


HY IAN MACLAIB ‘ 
AFTERWARDS, and other Stories By Ivan Mactaryi 
Aut { Beside the Bonnie Brier Bu ( 
RABBI SAUNDERSON. By Ian Mactaren. With te 
iil ations by A. S. Boy Fep. 8 , 
DR R. W DALI 
THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, LL. D., OF BIRMINGHAM. 
By his Son, A. W. W. Date, M.A. With Portrait ss 
‘ Itis : deeply interesting record of one of the most strenuous and useful 
modern days.” — Daily News. 
PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS OF CHESHUNT. 
HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D.: his Life and 


Letters. Edited by his Sisters. With 2 Portraits, crown Svo. cloth, gs. 


BY THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 
CAPRICCIOS. By the Ducuess or LeeEps. 
art linen, 6s. 


“We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short stories, 
which display literary ability of no mean order.. . We have nothing but praise for 
this volume, which is one of real literary interest.’ “St, Fames's Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. 


BY L. GLADSTONE. 


NEIL MACLEOD: a ‘1ale of Literary Life in London. By 


L. GLapstonge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BY HALLIDAY ROGERS. 


MEGGOTSBRAE: Portraits and Memories. 
Rocers. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
sid Restra 1ined pathos, healthy sentiment, and a fair amount of 
admirable literary style, cnaracterise all the sketches.” —Dund 


By HAiiDay 


by» 10ur, along with an 
Advertiser. 





BY RALPH CONNOR. 
BLACK ROCK: a Tale of the Selkirks. By RaLpH Connor. 


With Introduction by Professor GEorGE ApAM Smitx. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Dr. G. Apam SmiTH says in his Preface :—‘‘ Ralph Connor has seen with his own 
eyes the life which he describes in this book. He writes with the freshness and accuracy 
of an eyewitness, with the style of a real artist, and with the tenderness and honefulness 
of aman not only of faith but of experience, who has seen in fulfilment the ideals for 
which he lives.” mk 


FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


A HANDBOOK FOR LITERARY AND DEBATING 


SOCIETIES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 








BY E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDINBURGH DAYS. 


Rv E. Blantyre Simpson, Author of “ Sir James Y. Simpson.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “PROBABLE SONS.” 
HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. By Amy tre Fevvre, Author 
of “ Prohable Sons,” “ Odd,” “ Eric's Good News,” &c. With 4 Illustrations 


by Sydney Cowell. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 





BY HESBA STRETTON. 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By Hespa Stretton, 


Author of ‘‘ Jessica's First Prayer,” ‘‘ The Doctor's Dilemma,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

“The bright particular star of the book is Hester Morley, and she shines steadily 
right to the end. Hesba Stretton has produced no more beaut iful personage than Hester 
Morley. One is the better for her acquaintance. The cu riou sly ‘ omplex disposition of 
Robert Waldron is limned with the greatest skill.” —Dz ldvertiser. 





Ph FESSOR DRUMMON 
THE LIFE OF HENRY | DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. By 
} g } ( ( _ Glaonie a » Port ait ‘ t . 
BY MICHAEL MACDONAGH 


REMINISCENCES OF IRISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


AnL Ma 


BY J. H. McCARTHY, 


A SHORT eo OF THE UNITED STATES. By 


LY McCarruy, Crown 8vo. cloth 


BY PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY. 


WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? A Study in the 


Credibility of St. Luke. By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 
3v0, Cloth, 5s, 
BY PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 
CATHOLICISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. By the 
Rev. A. M. Farrnarrn, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield” College, 


Oxford; Author of ‘ 


‘The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” Crowt 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


(Ready short 





DR. J. R. MILLER’S NEW WORKS. 


THE JOY OF SERVICE. A New Volume of the “ Silent 


Times” Series. By J. R. Mitter, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. white and go'd, 3s. 6d. 
DR. MILLER’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. 


THE SECRET OF GLADNESS. Dr. Mitter’s Curistmas 


300KLET. With 31 Illustrative and Decorative Drawings by G. H. Edwards. 
In Ornamental Wrapper, 1s. 
BY PROFESSOR J. H. BERNARD. 


Sermons for Christian Seasons. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Arch 


VIA DOMINI. 


BERNARD, D.D., 


By J. H. 


bishop Kin 





Lecturer in Divinit y, Treasurer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 
BY N. L. WALKER. 
JESUS CHRIST AND HIS SURROUNDINGS. By the 
Rev. Norman L. Wacker, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A NEW VOLUME. 
“LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION” SERIES. 


RESTORED INNOCENCE. 


Books on Religion” Series. 
elegant, 1s. 6d. 


A New Volume of the “ Little 
By the Rev. R. J. Campsett, B.A. Cloth 


BY DR. A, T. SCHOFIELD. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By Atrrep T. Scuortetp, 
M.D., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, with Siam, 7s. 6d. 
BY W. 7 DAWSON. 
TABLE TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** A very good book to put into the hands of young men.”- 
** A highly helpful and stimulating book.” ———— , 


By W. J. Dawson. 


Times. 


Herald. 






“THE CHRONICL E S OF 
COTTA FAMILY.’ 


COMFORT AND COUNSEL For every day, from the 


Writings of ELIsaBETH RUNDLE Cuartes, Author of ‘‘ The Chronicles of the 
By Two or Her Frienps, With a Preface by 
Svo. red lines, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SCHONBER 





Schonberg-Cotta Family 
Bast CHAMPNEYS Fep. 8 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE and IAN MACLAREN. 


BY IAN MACLAREN., 


Crown 8vo art linen, 6s. each. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 


from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 


tions by A. S. Boyd. 


With 8 Illustrations 


With ro Illustra- 


Lonpon: 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


BY J. M. BARRIE. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. each. 
A WINDOW IN THRUMS. With 12 Illustrations from 


Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 


With 12 Illustrations from 
Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 


EC. 


2” Paternoster Row, 
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FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 


Price 1s. 6¢. each Vol. ; Extra Gilt, 25, 6d. 





A SECOND EDITION is now ready of 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By MARGARET MOYES BLACK. 

**Certainly one of the most charming biographies we have ever 
come across. The writer has style, sympathy, distinction, and under- 
standing.” —Oxtlook. 

in amusing Pamphlet, entitled “‘ HOW CRITICS DISAGREE,” 
fiss Black's Volume, may be had on application to the Publ 


IN THE SAME SERIES. 
THOMAS REID. By Professor A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 


The Scotsman says, ‘‘ Professor Campbell Fraser's ‘Famous Scots’ volume on 
ys; 1 
Thomas Reid is one of the most able and valuable of an able and valuable series. 


THE BLACKWOOD GROUP. By Sir Greorcr Dovctas. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Prof. Sarntspury. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Hecror C. Macp HERSON. 


** One of the best books on Carlyle yet written.”—Literary World. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Gapriev Setovun. 
‘* A very valuable and opportune addition to a useful series.” — Bookman. 
SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By Eve Biantyre Simpson. 
“* A charmingly written biography." —Daily Chronicle. 


JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Ket Leask. 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. By OtipHant Smeaton. 
NORMAN MACLEOD. B5 By Joun WELLWwoop. 


* The read er is Cz arried irresistibly < iz till he has fini 
ating story.”—Aderdecn Free Press 
FAMOUS SCOTS—Vols. im preparation. 
POLUOK and AYTOUN. By Rosa.ine Masson. 
PRINCIPAL ROBERTSON. By Acnes Gray. 
ADAM SMITH. By Hector C. Macruerson. 
JEFFREY and the EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 
By Sir Hucu Givzean Rew. 


GEORGE v py ng ae ogra _B y R BERT bh ALLACE, 


List of the Serics po. ree n appiicati L201. 


OLIPHANT, ANDE RSON, & FERI RIE} R, London and Edinburgh. 


AND OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 


in reference to 
lishers. 


ished the whole of the fasci 


M.P. 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 


A COMPANION TO “LONDON” 


SOUTH LONDON, 2) Sir 


AND “WESTMINSTER. 
WALTER BESANT, 
with now ready. Demy 8vo. 


119 Jillustrations, is 


cloth, gilt top, 18s. 


UNIFORM WITH “FAMOUS VIOLINISTS AND FINE VIOLINS.” 
VOICE AND VIOLIN, éy Dr. 7. LZ. PHIPSON, 


- Pe Lee or ~], 4h = 
is now ready. Crown Sve. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITH THE RED EAGLE.” 
A RED BRIDAL, ¢le New Novel dy 
WESTALL, is now ready. ; 
Zop, 6s. 


cloth, gilt 


STORIES OF LONDON LIFE. 


SLUM SILSOUBTTES. By J. DopswortH 
rown vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ning merit is their sin rly dramatic style......We can well believe, 
1 infors ms us, that some of his stories are based upon actual occurrences ; 
f the darkest are re] lieved not merely by flashes of wit and humour, but by traits 
uman sympathy and heroic virtue.”—Glasgow Herald. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown &vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


JOAN, THE CURATE. By Fiorence Warpen. 

THE PHANTOM CITY. By Wituiam WestALL. 

A TRAGEDY IN MARBLE. By Apam Liipurn. 

MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By Saran Tyr.er. 
RACHEL LANGTON. By Saran Tyr.er. 

ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS TIME. By Grorce R. Sis. 


THE DOOM OF SIVA. by T. W. 


‘“ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” (This Story forms “‘ 
ANNUAL” for 1898.) Demy 8vo. 15. 


BRAYSHAW. 





SpeicuT. Author of 
THE GENTLEMAN'S 





London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


 GODFRIDA:: a Play. 
_PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD : 


natural ; 


| A DELIVERANCE : 


| A STUDY IN SHADOWS. By W. J. Locke. 


JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


FOR YOUNG ENGLAND. 
THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. Bett. 


Colours, 4to. 3s. 6d. 

“Tt is incredible that there can be any nursery so cold to the lyric muse as to look 
unmoved upon * The New Noah's Ark,’ with its nz uively fascinating pictures and their 
no less delightful verses. Written and illustrated, as was the Struwelpeter, for children 
in time df ‘sickness, it has nothing in common with that monumental work except its 

greatness. R, L. Stevenson's penetrating criticism on Black Canyon applies with equa} 
fitness here ‘A very remarkable work. Every page produc es an effect. The end 
is as singular as the beginning. I never saw such a work before.’”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


A COON ALPHABET. ByE.W. Kemere. Small sto. 4s. 6d. 


ae clever and amusing illustrated book for children, whi h will also please their 
elders. Its nigger antics and humour are original as well as d > y 


Yames's Gazette, 
WYMPS. 


By Evetyn Suarp, Author of “ “All the Way to 
Fairyland.” With 8 Coloured Illustrations and Cover by Mrs. Dearmer. New 
and Cheap Edition, paper boards, 3s. 6d. ; also in cloth at 6s. 
“* Of the stories it is impossible to speak too highly. They are true fairy literature, 
and the most exigent will be satisfied with them.” —7?7wth. 


RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, containing :— 
Red Riding Hood. II. The Forty Thieves, III. Jack and the Beanstalk, 
By WALTER Crane. 4to. 4s. 6d. Each Part to be had separ ately at 1s. 
“For children in the fairy-story stage no prettier book has been, or is likely to be, 
issued this season." —Birmingham Post. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS: Pictures and Verses for 


Children. Written and Illustrated by E. Ricwart son. Demy 12M0, 2s. od. 
** An excellent little book, convenient in size to slip below the nursery pillow.’ 
B iradford Observer. 


Illustrated in 


“THE LAUREATE OF THE NURSERY.”"—Dictionary of National Biography. 


LILLIPUT LYRICS. By W. B. Ranps. ‘Edited by 


REGINALD BrimLey Jounson. With End papers, Title- page, and Frontispiece 
in Colour, and nearly 140 Illustrations by CHARLES Ropins< Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[/mmediately. 
A HUNDRED FABLES OF ZASOP. : 


With ror Full-page 
Illustrations by P. J. BimtincHurst, and an Introduction by Kennern 
GRAHAME. Fep, 4to. 6s. 


| /mmediately. 
THE ALHAMBRA, and other Poems. 


By F. B. Money- 
Coutts. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait by E. 
By Joun Davipson. 


H. New, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


Fcp. Svo. 5s. net. 
a Pastoral. By 


Maurice Hewcett, Author of ‘‘ Forest Lovers. «: Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“* 4 deliberate essay on the part of Mr. Hewlett in a special literary form. Instead 
of writing a piece of conscious artificiality, he ha AS given us a poem touched with a 
subtle grace, and inspired with a spirit of romance.’ 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in Daily Chronicle. 
THE LAST BALLAD, 


and other Poems. By JouNn 
Davinson. Fecp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


_ SKETCHES AND CARTOONS. By Cuar.es DAN a GIBSON. 


Un om with ‘ mn:as Seen g folio (12 in. by 


18 in. 


THE alg ADVENTURES OF MR. POPPLE. By 


G. H. JALLAND, the well-known Punch Artist. 10 Coloured Plates, and numerous 
other Illustrations. Oblong 4to. (14 in. by 10 in.), 6s. 
** Sure to be widely appreciated. The drawings, large and small, are excellently 
and the letterpress will appeal to every foxhunter in the land.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


by C. D. Gibson.” Oblon 


WILLIAM | THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


Edited by H. C. MARILLter. 
Also a Limited Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, at 63s. net. 


DREAM DAYS: Eight Golden Age Stories. 


GRAHAME. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SPIRIT OF ‘PLACE, and other Essays. 


MEYNELL. Fep. § 38. 6. ne net. 


With over 150 Illustrations, 4to. 31s. 6d. 
[Shortly. 


By KENNETH 
[Shorily. 
By ALICE 


[Shortly. 


NEW NOVELS.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON'S 
THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrupe ATHERTON. 
Third Edition. 
“ The able& woman writer of fiction now living.” —British Weekly. 


| THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST. By Vincent Brown, 
| IDOLS. By Wituiam J. Locke, Author of “ Derelicts.” 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
a Novel. By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, 
Author of ‘‘ Books and Plays.” 


THE REPENTANCE OF A PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


By STEPHEN Gwynn. 
THE DUKE OF LINDEN: By J. F. CHARLEs, 
New Edition. 


a Novel. 
Author of ‘‘ A Statesman’s Chance.” 





THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 





Printed for THE OuTLoox PUBLISHING Co., Limited, by 


y SpottiswoovE & Cc., New-street Square ; 


and Published at 109 Fleet ‘Street, London, E.C. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Aus‘ralia, New Zealand, and Sout th Africa: Gorpon & Gorcn, London, Me! bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W A ), and Cape Town, 
Saturday, December 3, 1898. 
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IMPROVED BY USING AN 


EDISON-BELL PHONOGRAPH 


IN CLUBS, OFFICES, HOMES, OR WHEN TRAVELLING. 


BY ITS USE 
CORRESPONDENCE 

IS BETTER DONE 

AND AT LESS EXPENSE. 


YOU CAN DICTATE, SING OR PLAY TO IT, AND IT WILL 
REPEAT FOR THE AMUSEMENT OF YOUR CHILDREN AND 
FRIENDS. 








CAN BE SEEN AT THE SHOWROOMS. - - - ~- ILLUSTRATED INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. 


THE EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Limited, 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS: 


39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








b 


Producers and Publishers of Permanent Photographic Reproductions of Famous Works of Art. 


The COMPANY have now on VIEW at their FINE ART GALLERY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C., a very comprehensive COLLECTION of 
AUTOTYPE COPIES of PICTURES of all SCHOOLS, framed in specially designed mouldings of the best quality and workmanship, 
A Visit of Inspection is invited from those seeking Artistic Gifts for 


CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art Character and are eminently suitable for the Adornment of the Home. 


The following Selections 


from numerous examples may prove of assistance to those unable to personally visit the Gallery and desiring to order by post : 


SACRED ART. 


THE MADONNA DI S. SISTO (Rapuaet), £1 10s. to £13 13s., framed complete. 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD (Borticetti), £1 10s., framed complete. 
LA VIERGE CONSOLATRICE (Boucvereav), £1 10s. 6d., framed complete. 
THE HOLY FAMILY (Moritto), £1 10s., framed complete. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD (Suievps), £2 2s. to £6, framed complet 
CHRIST AND PETER (Suievps), £2 2s. to 46, framed complete. 

THE ANGEL GUARDIAN (Sitevps), £2 2s. to £6, framed complete. 
THE VISION OF ST. HELENA (Veronzse), 41 r0s., framed complete, 


FAMOUS PORTRAITS. 


BELLINI, G.—The Doge, Leonardo Loredano. (National Gallery.) 
DAVID, J. L.—Madame Récamier. (Louvre.) 

DURER, A.—Own Portrait at the age of 26. (Uffizi.) 
GAINSBOROUGH, T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 
HALS, F.—The Man with White Ruff. (National Gallery.) 
HOGARTA, W.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
HOLBEIN, H.—King Henry VIII. (Windsor Castle.) 
HOPPNER, J.—The Countess of Oxford. (National Gallery.) 
LAWRENCE, Sir T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 
LELY, Sir P.—Oliver Cromwell. (Uffizi.) 


MORONI, G.—A Tailor. A Lawyer. (National Gallery.) 
RAPHAEL.—Own Portrait. (Utizi.) 

Rt MBRAN DT.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 

REYNOLDS, Sir J.—Dr. Samuel John on. (National Gallery.) 
ROMNEY, G.—The Parson's Daughter. (National Gallery.) 

SARTO, A. DEL.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
TITIAN.—King Francis I. (Louvre.) 

VANDYCEKE, Sir A.—King Charles I. (Dresden.) 
VELASQUEZ.—The Spanish Admiral. (National Gallery.) 
WHISTLER, J. M.—Thomas Carlyle. (Corporation Gallery, Glasgow.) 


Suitably framed, £1 10s. each. The Autotypes measure about 18 inches longest line. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


The following Autotypes are issued of the uniform scale of about 18 inches longest line; they are produced in rich Sepia Permanent P’ 
mouldings of special design. Prices from 27s. to 35s. each complete. 

T. GAINSBOROUGH. 

| THE WATERING PLACE, 

VIEW OF DEDHAM. 


J. CONSTABLE. | 
THE CORNFIELD. | 
THE VALLEY FARM. 
THE GLEBE FARM. 


igment, and framed in oak or walnut 


A. NASMYTH. 
STIRLING CASTLE. 


J. M. W. TURNER. 


THE BRIDGE AT GILLINGHAM. | J. GLOVER. A FROSTY MORNING. 
D. COX. i LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE. CROSSING THE BROOK. 
THE VALLEY OF CLWYD. { CHICHESTER CANAL, 
J. CROME. J. LINNELL. G. B. WILLCOCK. 
MOUSEHOLD HEATH. THE WINDMILL. 


THE WINDMILL. 
THE PORINGLAND OAK. | 


THE COMING STORM. 
DOWNWARD RAYS. 


A COUNTRY LANE (CHILSTON 
TORQUAY). 


A DEVONSHIRE MILL. 


SPORTING AND ANIMAL SUBJECTS. 


Framed complete, 30s. to 42s. each. 


STUDY OF A LION (LanpsEeEr). 
PRISONERS AT THE BAR (CarrincTon). 
BRITISH MATRONS (Dove as). 
ANCIENT BRITONS (Dovcras). 

YOUNG ENGLAND (Dovuc tas). 

SCOTCH CATTLE (Rep). 


THE WOUNDED STAG (Eart). 
THE SCOTCH GILLIE (Eart). 
THE GILLIE’S DAUGHTER (Eart). 
PLOUGHING (BonHeEvR). 

GOING TO WORK (Troyoy). 

THE HUNTED STAG (Lanpseer). 


FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS. 


THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE (Turner) 

THE OLD GATE (Wacker). 

LA CRUCHE CASSEE (Grevze). 

BEATA BEATRIX (RossEtTT!). 

HOPE (Watts). 

MADAME LEBRUN AND HER DAUGHTER (Lesrvn). 


THE GLEANERS (Miter). 

ANGELS’ HEADS (Reynotps). 

THE STEP (Perttie). 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE (Reynotps) 
THE CHILD WITH APPLE (Grevze). 
THE CAST SHOE (Mason). 


Appropriately Framed, 30s. to 42s. each. 


PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


From the GUILDHALL EXHIBITION—LONDON, 1808. 


THE END OF THE DAY (Apay). 
CUPID AND PSYCHE (BoucveEreav). 
AMOROSA (Bisson). 

THE BENT TREE (Coror). 

A FLORENTINE POET (Casanet). 


HEAD OF A BOY (Grevze). 

GOING TO WORK (MILter). 

THE FAIR WIDOW (Rocnarp). 
PORTRAIT OF LOUIS XIV. (Micnarp). 
A FETE CHAMPETRE (Warreav). 


Framed complete, 30s. to 42s. each. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


Now Reapy. NEw EDITION OF 160 PAGES AND APPENDIX. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
POST FREE. ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTES 


A FAREWELL TO LORD KITCHENER 
DECEMBER 7, 1898 


With shout of ‘‘ Victory !” and ‘‘ The Mahdi horde 
Swept like a wind-blown mirage out of sight !” 
You came; the groans and horror of the fight, 

And all the sound of battle, clash of sword, 

Sank into silence at your generous word 
—‘* Not for mere conquest Britain proved her might, 
But for law, freedom, justice, mercy, light. 

These are the gifts within her purpose stored !” 


Wherefore we send you Kitchener over-sea 
Glad with our gifts to wing your soul’s desire ; 
Go forth to tend the palm and plant the corn! 
Victor in war, a nobler victor be! 
Let love triumphant lead a people higher 
And fruit of peace from wisdom’s seed be born ! 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


PRESIDENT McKiInNLEy’s Message to Congress on 
Monday confirms the tale oft-told of late in these columns, 
and as time goes on it will be found that the policy it out- 
lines bears out the hopes entertained by all parties in this 
country for Anglo-American co-operation. All the more 
premature and mischievous, then, is the disposition shown 
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in certain quarters to charge the Washington Govern- 
ment with the intention of disregarding England’s 
interests in the canal about to be constructed between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. For sucha charge not an 
atom of evidence is adducible. Moreover, it takes for 
granted not only that the Washington Government is 
incredibly oblivious to treaty obligations, but incredibly 
blind to the necessities of the United States. 


THE world is not as it was when the Clayton-Bulwer’ 


Treaty was entered into. The exodus of Europe to the 
Far East had not then begun, and England and the States’ 
were the only Powers which had a material stake in the 
canalisation of the Isthmus which connects the two 
Americas. To-day all the Great Powers may be said to 
have, and will assuredly claim, a stake ; and the interests of 
the United States differ from theirs only as England’s 
differ—namely, as having, in addition to a share in the 
future of the Far Easg, an Atlantic and a Pacific seaboard. 
whose relations will be profoundly altered once the Isthmus 
is pierced. A moment’s thought will show that the States 
can claim a paramount interest in the Canal only on 
grounds identical with our own, and can acquire a special 
control only by sharing it with us. The Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty stands in need of revision, and we may rest assured 
that it will be amicably revised, because treaty obligations, 
sentiment, and self-interest all concur in dictating to the 
Washington Government exactly that kind of revision with 
which, on precisely the same grounds, England will have 
no difficulty in negotiating. 


ARMAGEDDON 


Two men desired each other’s blood, and they called 
for weapons. 

Swords were brought. 
askance, and said that swords might hurt. 

And the twain still desired each other’s blood. 

And at length one of them roared, ‘‘ Look here—I will 
fight you with a hundred-thousand-pound college ! ” 

‘‘Good,” cried the other fiercely, ‘‘and—let me see— 
yes—lI shall try a couple of elementary schools ! ” 


In France policy is shaped by groups, not parties, and 
in the Assembly, whensoever two or three are gathered 
together by a common purpose, Ministers must needs lend 
an ear. So it comes to pass that the French Colonial 
group, though in numbers small, is formidable, and M. 
Deloncle, its loudest voice, though not its wisest head, is 
a power in politics. His proposal for the establishment 
of French schools at Khartum is not the simple educational 
scheme it looks at first sight. 
light of the unremitting anti-British intrigue which M. 


But the men looked at them: 


It must be viewed in the: 


Deloncle himself has notoriously inspired through French. 


establishments of one kind and another at Cairo and 
Alexandria ; and, so viewed, we recur to Major Marchand’s 
prayer that the Sphinx may be persuaded to smile on 
French aspirations in the Nile Valley. 


ALL this was doubtless present in the mind of Sir 
Edmund Monson when he made the speech to the British 
Chamber of Commerce, in Paris, on Tuesday, which led 


the Catholic Unzvers to surmise that the French Govern- ° 


ment would immediately demand his recall. And what-. 
ever may have been the immediate purpose of his firm but 


courteous intimation that, in the present state of things. 


at Khartum, M. Deloncle’s schools would be equivalent 
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to another “‘ pin-prick,” his speech has had the effect of 
opening the eyes of the soberer section of the French 
Press to the unwisdom of countenancing the hot heads of 
the Colonial group. 


Tue Court of Cassation has not responded to M. 
Dupuy’s hint that the judges should take the initiative in 
postponing the court-martial over Colonel Picquart, and 
thus relieve the Government of the unpleasant duty of 
choosing whom it will serve—Justice or the Ztat Major. 
Meantime Colonel Picquart has appealed against General 
Zurlinden’s right to court-martial him at all. In dismiss- 
ing him from the army they made him a civilian, and as 
such he is amenable only to civil jurisdiction. The appeal 
was down to be heard by the Supreme Court on Friday, and 
its decision is awaited with deep anxiety. For if it should 
be given against Colonel Picquart, the entire manhood of 
France will lie helpless in the hands of the Etat Major—a 
body of men who, be Dreyfus guilty or innocent, have 
proved themselves stupid, unscrupulous, disloyal to their 
country. Pending the decision, the Court has ordered the 
suspension of all proceedings against Colonel Picquart. 


Tuat the Spanish pulpit is preaching Carlism is a 
matter of course, but for all its preaching the future of 
Spain does not lie with the Carlists. The present order 
or disorder of things is doomed, and if prophecy were 
profitable, the prophecy safest tc make would be that the 
future of Spain lies with the Republicans; especially safe 
if the report be true that General Weyler has thrown in 
his lot with Sefior Sagasta. Weylcr anc Sagasta are the 
two ablest men in Spain, certainly the most energetic and 
resolute ; and with the army behind Genera! Weyler and with 
Seftor Sagasta in control of the twenty millions of dollars 
the United States will presently pay over for the Philip- 
pines, they will have Spain—and Carlism—at their feet. 
The biggest ‘‘if” in the situation concerns the part which 
France may attempt to play in the Peninsula should the 
coming trouble there afford her 2 pretext to interfere. 


Austro-Huncary seems to be going to pieces on the 
rocks of race-animosity. The Austrian Germans have 
made constitutional government impossible, as a protest 
against the equality of treatment in (he matter of language 
claimed by and recently accorded to the Czechs, and 
Hungary declines to be governed by extra-constitutional 
methods on which, in the last rcsort, the Emperor is 
empowered to fail back. A momentary truce has been 
patched up between the Hungarian Premier and the 
veteran statesman M. Tisza, in virtue of which the Oppo- 
sition in the Hungarian Parliament will permit the 
transaction of urgent State business. But after the truce 
no man can say what may happen. It all goes to prove 
M. Pobyedonostseff’s thesis that, in the case of a State 
containing diverse nationalities, Parliamentary institutions 
do but minister to disintegration ; are, indeed, only adapted 
to the race which evolved them—the Anglo-Saxon. 


Nor alone in its handling of forcign affairs is the new 
sensationalism of the Contemporary Review playing havoc 
in the foreign mind with some of the dearest of English 
traditions. The Contemporary had much to’ say the other 
day about “‘ the football madness"’ in England, damaged 
referees, and the abuses of professional football. And 
now we have the New York Evening} Post preaching 
vigorously from the Contemporary text, and quoting as a 
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parallelism the following from the account of a Yale-Prince- 
ton game :—‘‘ An ex-centre rush distinguished himself by 
yelling out to one of the players : ‘Slug him, Bat! Put him 
out of the game! Smash him the first chance you get.’ Other 
ex-players shouted out ‘ pointers,’ but none was as savage 
as this man, who, furthermore, tried to pick a fight with 
a Yale graduate because the latter remonstrated when the 
big Princetonian trod on him.” The indignant Zvening 
Post is, however, well intentioned but mistaken. Pro- 
fessional ‘‘ Soccer” does not entirely represent British 
football. The Rugby game is still played in this country, 
and it will be a long time before a player in an Inter- 
Varsity match yells, ‘‘Slug him, Bat!” or anything 
equivalent. The Zvening Post writer has yet to see a 
football match as played at Queen’s Club, Richmond 
Park, or Corpus Ground, Cambridge. There are plenty 
of sportsmen among us still. 


THE coming cricket season is far enough off—in fact, 
we had nearly forgotten all about it. Tuesday’s paper, 
however, aroused us to a sense of duty in that it 
chronicled : (1) a report of a meeting of secretaries at 
Lord’s to discuss the County qualification problem ; (2) an 
account of thirty-one fixtures, including five test matches 
that have been arranged with next year’s Australian team. 
Some progress seems to have been made with the County 
qualification question, the solution of which has now been 
transferred to an M.C.C. committee. As things stand at 
present, a player has to hire aroom in a county for two 
years before he is allowed to play for said county. This 
farce will probably be struck out of the bill. The minor 
counties complain that their best men are snapped up by 
their more powerful neighbours. But this is too wide a 
business for us to settle off-hand. Surely such men as 
Messrs. N. F. and W. G. Druce should not have to wait 
two years before participating in county cricket because 
their native Surrey has no room for them. 


On the Cape of Good Hope station, at least, the day of 
smart spick-and-spanness of warships at the expense of 
their gunnery efficiency has gone. When it was hinted 
some months ago that the ‘man behind the gun” was 
not obtaining as much, or as thorough, practice as he 
should, the criticism, though supported by official figures, 
already quoted in Tut OuTLOOK, was received with scepti- 
cism in some quarters. Rear-Admiral Sir Robert Harris, 
one of our most energetic and far-sighted flag officers, has 
now issued a memorandum to the ships under his command 
off the South and West African coast which cannot be 
misread. No amount of good order, polish, or cleanliness 
at inspections, he says, will make up for deficiency in firing. 
The long and short of his timely message is that he him- 
self intends to see that the firing is well carried out, and 
that the returns are accurate. If every admiral command- 
ing a squadron would follow the example of Sir Robert 
Harris, there would be no room for criticism of British 
gunners—the best in the world when they can get sufficient 
practice without the dread of the consequences of scratch- 
ing the paint or dimming the exquisite polish of brasswork. 


Her Majesty’s torpedo gunboat Gleaner has taken up 
moorings off Gravesend. With a displacement of only 
735 tons and an armament of two 4°7-inch quick-firing and 
some smaller guns, she cannot be said to be an imposing 
spectacle ; yet her appearance in the Thames—the only 
modern ship of war on that river—marks an important 
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development. Already two modern ships have replaced 
useless vessels as drillships of the Royal Naval Reserve at 
North Shields and Southampton Water, in fulfilment of 
Mr. Goschen’s promise, and. now the Gleaner has been 
commissioned as seagoing tender to the Prestdent—that 
relic of our very ancient navy that reposes in the West 
India Docks. She will be used to give naval reserve men 
sea-training, and is also an additional protection against 
the raiding cruisers of an enemy. But the Admiralty are 
very slow in carrying out their policy. We still have the 
Eagle at Liverpool, the Dedalus at Bristol, the Unicorn 
at Dundee, the Clyde at Aberdeen, the Durham at Leith, 
and the Briton at Inverness—all of them old tubs of the 
early years of the century, with ineffective armaments. 
They are the training places, forsooth, of the men who 
would fill up the vacant places in our modern navy in time 
of war! 


Tus month’s United Service Magazine contains a very 
trenchant article by an anonymous writer on the necessity 
of introducing certain reforms into our cavalry system. 
Among other changes urgently desired is that of the 
substitution of a serviceable dress in place of the present 
tinsel and gold lace one that is so conspicuous a feature 
of each Lord Mayor’s Show. It is surely unnecessary, 
too, that a trooper should be compelled to spend nearly 
four hours every day in polishing the superfluous brass 
and steel work on his saddlery and etceteras. The 
*‘ spit and polish” school, however, dies hard, and hours 
that might profitably be devoted to instruction in sword 
exercise are given up to burnishing scabbards instead. 


Tommy ATKINS can be as playful as you please on 
occasion. The 3rd King’s Own Hussars, who proceeded 
to India last September, left a detachment of 165 rank 
and file behind them at Norwich. This detachment left 
England at the beginning of the week, and they also left 
behind them some maimed furniture and a number of 
broken windows in their barrack-rooms. As a sequel, ten 
men were promptly confined in the guard-room, and of 
these, half a dozen are to be tried by court-martial. The 
whole affair is certainly rather discreditable, but it is un- 
worthy of the publicity which a certain section of the 
Press has seen fit to accord toit. London evening journals 
came out with a special bulletin, setting forth, in the 
largest type available, 


MUTINY OF THE HUSSARS! 


Purchasers of the sheet, hungry for sensation, had per- 
force to content themselves with a few lines, sandwiched 
between advertisements, merely recording the fact that 
half a dozen ill-behaved troopers had broken a few 
windows. Had any of the military police been injured 
while quelling the disturbance, we should, no doubt, have 
read of a ‘‘ massacre.” 


AFTER a vacancy of unprecedented length, the Preacher- 
ship of Lincoln’s Inn has been filled by the appointment of 
the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford, whose recently issued volume of sermons 
was lately reviewed in these columns. Mr. Rashdall is a 
very able and versatile man; and, assuming that the 
Benchers desired a learned and philosophical preacher, 
they could scarcely have made a better choice. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Rashdall will succeed where his predeces- 
sor, Dr. Wace, failed, and fill the almost empty chapel. 
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He can scarcely do this ii the present archaic type of 
service is retained. The duties of the Preacher have been 
considerably modified, and his stipend reduced to one-half 
of what it was. He is only now required to preach thirteen 
sermons in the year, anil to dine with the Bench on certain 
occasions. 


Tue Rev. R. C. Filliogham, who has attained the dis- 
tinction of being inhibited by the Bishop of St. Albans—that 
is, prohibited from officiating outside the limits of his own 
parish of Hexton—is something of a phenomencn in the 
Church of England to-day. He is an uncompromising 
Calvinist, even to denying the freedom of the human will ; 
and in order the more effectively to protest against 
Ritualism, he proposed to preach, and to celebrate the 
Holy Communion, in various Nonconformist chapels. It 
remains to be seen whether he will carry out this intention 
in the face of his Bishop’s inhibition. Mr. Fillingham has 
written a charming little book, ‘‘The Gospel in the 
Fields,” which is quite free from his usual somewhat sultry 
controversial tone. He does not love his fellow-crusader, 
the redoubtable Mr. Kensit. 


Lonpon streets this week have been pleasantly varie- 
gated with the faces of hale countrymen spending Cattle- 
show week in town before returning to decorate hall and 
farmhouse for the Christmas festivities. Very little extra 
display was made on account of this being the tercen- 
tenary of the exhibition. As far as numbers go, the 
entries, as a matter of fact, were slightly below the 
average ; but it is safe to say that the quality has never 
been exceeded. And this is true of every department, 
from fat cattle to dead poultry. Indeed, the latter affords 
proof positive that after many years of trial our farmers 
are at last beginning to equal the French in the art of 
preparing birds for the table. The art of changing grain 
into chicken by means of the cramming machine is at last 
put upon a basis that is almost mechanical. Paris is still 
the capital of gourme?s, and attracts the finest chickens 
and poultry ; but London is not far below its high-water 
mark, and beats it in producing a high-class marketable 
chicken. Naturally the presence of so many countryfolk 
in town is taken advantage of in other ways, from cricket- 
ing upwards, or downwards. The Agricultural Union, 
where Lord Templeton has succeeded the late Lord 
Winchilsea, has been discussing our food supply in time 
of war, and the Chamber of Commerce has been demand- 
ing a new Tenants’ Compensation Act as a feature of 
next Session. 


THE reported split between Mr. Faber and Mr. Maurice 
Grau (with him Mr. Higgins and Lord ‘De Grey) would be 
matter for more serious alarm on the part of London 
Opera-goers were it not impossible to think of it as any- 
thing more than a temporary disagreement. Contrasted 
with the interests at stake, the causes of the dispute seem 
absurdly insignificant—a mere squabble as to the amount 
which should be set aside as rent and the question of 
certain extra fees to Mr. Higgins. But Mr. Faber, who 
is a hard-headed Yorkshireman of great wealth, appears 
to have felt that the syndicate were protesting a little too 
much, considering the position they occupy in the matter, 
and to have made a stand accordingly. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Messrs. Grau and Company will probably be 
wise to give way. If they have the singers and the sub- 
scribers on their side (as they assert), Mr. Faber has the 
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Opera-house, and, what is more, the operas too. An 
attempted opera season, which included none of Wagner’s 
later works, to say nothing of ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘ Roméo et 
Juliette,” and other operas not less popular whose London 
.copyrights are held by Mr. Faber, would be foredoomed 
to failure. Obviously, a union of forces as before is the 
only solution of the difficulty. 


OUR NEGLECTED SELVES 


WE are within two months of the opening of Parliament, 
but co man with a reputation for sagacity to lose would 
venture to predict what next week, much less next Feb- 
ruary, holds in store for us in’ domestic affairs. Ona 
eertain day in September last the sky was clear between 
ourselves and France ; within the same week it was dark 
with the clouds of imminent war. We are in frictional 
contact with the Great Powers, and the Great Powers 
with one another, at a hundred points on every continent, 
and for many a long year to come no statesman, let him 
be never so powerful and prescient, will be able to deter- 
mine what to-morrow shall bring forth. So it may quite 
well happen that next Session will open, as did the last 
and the one before it, with the public mind preoccupied 
with questions of foreign affairs. Now the public 
mind, like a man’s body, will hold only one acute 
disorder at a time, and the public man who should talk 
‘* Three acres and a cow” or “‘ One man one vote,” with 
the British Fleet mobilising, would deservedly talk to 
empty benches. We are all Imperialists now—all but 
two; and, should a menace to the Empire arise, straight- 
way Press and Platform, without respect of party, would 
again relegate domestic politics to a postscript. And 
Press and Platform call the tune to Parliament. But it 
may be that Providence is about to decree a ‘‘ close time” 
for foreign politics. In this happy event, the party leaders 
will in the coming Session resume their weapons, rusty 
from three years’ disuse; will set again in array their 
forces, just now somewhat out of hand; and we shall all 
go back to our national game of party-war, mingling— 
Kiadergarten fashion—work and play. 

And the bones of contention? They are many and 
large. One of them is London Municipal Reform, or, as 
some call it, the ‘‘Tenification of London.” The 

‘Government hold that the metropolis is too vast to 
elicit that local patriotism by which so many of the 
provincial towns have been benefited in service and 
bequest at the hands of their wealthier citizens. The 
Government hold also that London contains too great a 
diversity of local needs to receive adequate consideration 
from a single Central Administration. Accordingly a Bill 
is to be introduced next Session, and given precedence, 
which will re-group the old vestries and elevate each 
group to the rank of a municipality. But, says Lord 
George Hamilton, there is to be no belittling of the 
dignity and authority of the London County Council; and, 
subject to this assurance, such a measure may serve a 
useful purpose. London is the metropolis of the Empire, 
and must have a body befitting in representative capacity 
and dignity its high position. Ireland, of course, will 
‘furnish a bone of contention; but Home Rule will not 
provide the battle-ground. We have yet to realise the 
great change to be wrought in Irish life by the new 
measure of local self-government ; and the wise men of 
both parties mean to pause awhile and watch the working 
of the new institutions before attempting their revision. 
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The Radicals will do so in the hope that they may warrant 
enlargement, the Unionists in the hope that they may suffice. 
But what Catholic Ireland may fairly demand, and what 
Protestant Ulster might patriotically concede, is a Catholic 
University. It is a sorry state of things that the Irish 
priests of the Roman Communion, subjects of Her 
Majesty, should be compelled either to relinquish a Uni- 
versity education or seek it in France or Belgium. The 
Government might fairly extend to the Catholics of 
Ireland the educational facilities enjoyed by their Moham- 
medan fellow-subjects of India. The National Union of 
Conservatives at Bristol ran away from the question, and 
so did Mr. John Ellis, M.P., in his controversy with the 
Bishop of Limerick. We prefer the juster and more 
dignified conduct of Mr. Balfour, who frankly avows that 
the Irish Catholics are entitled to a Catholic University. 
Then, again, the migration of population in Great 
Britain, especially noticeable in and about London, and the 
manifest over-representation of Ireland, call for legisla- 
tion which shall secure to every man, not merely one 
vote, but a vote which shall carry the same value through- 
out the United Kingdom. And no measure dealing with 
Parliamentary representation will be adequate which does 
not simplify the conditions of, and machinery for, Regis- 
tration. But probably we shall have to wait until the 
last Session of the present Parliament for this reform. 
Old-age pensions remain; but this is hardly a bone of 
contention, for both sides have said ‘‘ Amen” to the 
principle, and differ only as to how and when it shall be 
given effect. A new and cogent reason for promptly 
attempting what New Zealand has already accomplished 
has arisen out of certain unforeseen consequences of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Employers in their natural 
endeavour to minimise the burdens of this Act are be- 
ginning to weed their pay-sheets of those whose years or 
defects of sight or hearing render them especially liable to 
accidents. Thus an Act which was designed to better, 
and may, when its actual meaning is made clear in the 
Law Courts, materially better, the lot of the wage-earner, 
is outdoing Nature in penalising old age and infirmity. 
In a word, the Government cannot too soon take in hand 
the problem of the aged poor; for the community is 
threatened with a state of things in which every wage- 
earner turned fifty will be thrust out from the ranks of 
industry. 

But no reference to the Parliamentary prospect would 
be complete which should ignore the vexed question of 
the leadership of the Liberal Party. This is a matter of 
national concern. It is quite true that, as Lord Crewe is 
reported to have said the other night, ‘‘ the Constitution 
knows nothing of the Leader of the Opposition.” But it 
is also quite true that it knows nothing of the Prime 
Minister or the Cabinet ; yet all three are presupposed by 
the Constitution as it exists to-day and are indispensable 
to its healthy working. The matter cannot, therefore, be 
treated as among the domesticities of any particular party. 
We may precise the question thus—the Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons is Sir William 
Harcourt: is he the Leader of the Party in Opposition? 
It would seem not, for not only did he withdraw from 
the post at a moment of national danger when 
leaders might most be expected to lead, but his place 
was taken, with respect both to policy and public speech, 
by Lord Rosebery ; and this, so far as the public know, 
without protest. Certainly without Sir William’s protest, 
who would seem to have abandoned politics for the 
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delights of militant Protestantism, and Mr. Kensit. We 
may take it for granted that the leaders of the party will 
seek to suppress an open discussion of the question of 
leadership. It is clear that they have already made 
attempts in this direction, and naturally enough, for when 
differences are emphatically more personal than political, 
any such open canvass is not apt to add to the dignity of 
public life or conduce to the solution of a most difficult 
and delicate problem. But the columns of the Daily Mail, 
to go no further, indicate that, whatever the party leaders 
and organisers themselves may wish, an open discussion 
must come, unless Sir William Harcourt should choose 
the present moment to give effect to his long-expressed 
desire for a quieter life. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 
MISS ELLEN TERRY 


THERE are many photographs of Miss Ellen Terry, and 
some portraits, but there are no likenesses of her. Nor 
art nor science can render the swift 
A Poet’s Heroine mobility of her expression. Her features 
have not the loose shapelessness which 
can take almost any form; they are stamped with 
character, their outline is firm, definite, and permanent. 
The woman’s nature flashes across them like electricity 
through tinted lamps. Talking to Miss Terry reminds 
you of watching coloured lightning, which is the softest, 
the most beautiful, and—so they say—the least dangerous. 
Despairing of ever seeing this opalescent personality con- 
veyed to canvas, we may yet ask something better than 
the painters have achieved. Tall, and very fair, with eyes 
“too lovely to be grey, too expressive to be blue,” and a 
winning mouth and Siren’s hair, Miss Terry seemed meant 
for the poet-painters. They should have painted her in 
the rich and curious robes of some barbaric ‘queen with 
sonorous Gothic name; a late and miraculous convert to 
Christianity which she at once enforced on her people 
under penalty of instant death. With chastened glance, 
she should have looked at us from the gold and purple of 
some Missal or Book of Hours, or the glowing letters of 
some ancient charter should have commemorated the 
zealous convert foundress of an abbey or hostel for poor 
afflicted people. That shows how much Miss Terry at 
rest differs from the real and veritable Miss Terry, who 
would never have endured the ennui of the Middle Ages. 
To complete and to express most happily a remarkable 
personality, there is the famous voice. Sweeter and purer 
voices there may be, but none more apt to convey the mood 
of the moment. It is always charged with feeling. Gaiety, 
high spirits, and the joy of life belong to its mere sound, 
and yet it can touch and move to tears as but one other 
voice—a woman’s, too—of modern times can move. 


The quality in Miss Terry which has made the actress 
so fascinating and the woman so interesting is her sensi- 
tiveness. She must be the most highly 
organised woman in the three kingdoms. 
She sees everything that goes on around 
her, and sees it without effort—automatically—and what 
she sees she feels. That is the secret of her un- 
bounded sympathy, of the donéé de cwur for which she 
is known throughout her profession and beyond it also. 
At one time, it was my good fortune to see a great 
deal of Miss Terry in connection with a charity which 
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appealed to her, for several reasons. ‘‘ How7‘much have 
they given her?” she would ask. They-:had?never given 
enough, according to her. She would at once appretiate 
the reasons for not giving everyone all they asked—Miss 
Terry’s intelligence is very marked—and there I thought 
the matter had ended. She would go away, and return 
after her scene and talk about other things. Then suddenly, 
with an air of great relief, she would exclaim, “‘I’ll send 
her something, myself, to-night—now—at once.” And for 
the next quarter of an hour she would be eager in the 
pursuit of postal-orders. As often as not she was purse- 
less, penniless, and then she borrowed}promptly. ‘‘ Send 
it for me, will you? I'll send the letter down, and you can 
put the money in.” But she rarely sent the letter, she 
usually brought it with grave adjurations for immediate 
despatch. When she was convinced that the people would 
be helped as soon as possible, she would talk very sensibly 
and very gaily on the evils of indiscriminate charity. But 
I knew what was at the bottom of the gaiety and smiles 
and laughter. Impulsive and impetuousfas Miss Terry is, 
she has method and a good memory. These advances 
were always returned without delay and with a charac- 
teristic note in the large familiar handwriting. 


Miss Terry is much given to theatre-going. She is 
laudably punctilious in getting her box beforehand, and 
quite regular in leaving the ticket at home 
and is much relieved!and rather surprised 
when she finds that the ticket can be dis- 
pensed with. Ifthe piece has begun, she is scrupulously 
careful not to disturb the actors, and she takesjinfinite 
precautions not to be seen by ‘‘ the people,” as she calls 
the audience. Before the act is over everyfone on the 
opposite side of the theatre knows that Miss Terry is in 
the house. She has become quite absorbed in the play, her 
voice or her laugh has betrayed her. What an excellent 
audience she is! Rapt, observant, and responsive. A 
kindly critic, too, or rather no critic at all; for she is so 
sure that being an actor is a virtue that she has no heart 
to criticise the acting. With her own work to do, it is 
often difficult for her to see plays or (what she really comes 
to see) some friend who has made a hit or a first appear- 
ance. So she has to run in fora moment during a madinée, 
when she gets off early from the Lyceum. She is a quick 
mover, careless of appearances, and has the habit of going 
straight to her point. I can still see the amazed avant- 
garde of a London audience watching a tall, bareheaded 
lady threading her way confidently through cabs and car- 
riages till she reached her own carriage on the far side of 
the road. It was an afternoon in summer, and the sun 
followed Miss Terry and made her hair golden, and all the 
time she was continuing a conversation quite unconscious 
of the sensation she was making. 


An Ardent 
Playgoer 


That unself-consciousness, that naturalness, is at the 
root of her charm ; but it is not the whole of it, nor even 
the most valuable part of it. Who, if you 
were asked suddenly, would you say are 
the great admirers of Ellen Terry? The 
women. What is her strongest and most distinctive 
quality ? Womanliness. In her the women see themselves 
and the qualities they love expressed as no other woman 
expresses them. They may have their preferences in act- 
ing, but their sympathies are with her. How they cheered 
her and followed her speech at the first Orphanage meet- 
ing at the Criterion Theatre! How they laughed at her 
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banter of Mr. Wyndham, their great favourite, and how 
they applauded her generous offer! It was so like Ellen 
‘Terry. Her first} impulse and her last is to give—pre- 
erably for her profession. She will give her money, her 
time, her services. And then she commends herself to her 
sex in other ways. She is a brilliant woman, a bright 
talker, and the best of company. And she is beautiful and 
charming and a great artist, and altogether a great credit 
to her sex, who,are very proud of her. They are very 
clannish these women, and they have a‘class-notion that 
men do not really acknowledge their abilities. Miss 
Terry is their cheval de bataille when they are demon- 
strating the inferiority of man. So for one reason or 
another as woman, artist,“and champion, Miss Terry is 
the woman who'would come out very near the top in a 
plébiscite of the women‘of England. 


Quite recently Mr. Charles Hiatt has published through 

Messrs. Bell an account or record of Miss Terry’s career. 
It is called’an appreciation—a word which 
has|notithe*’same meaning for Mr. Hiatt 
that it? had ffor Walter Pater. Mr. 
‘Hiatt’s book is very?interesting and very carefully com- 
piled, and has many good photographs of Miss Terry, but 
it does not say the last{word on the great actress. We 
still want what the French call an étude of Miss Terry. 
Her position and her achievements on the stage of our 
time are unequalled, and her association with Sir Henry 
Irving in his successful efforts to raise the art of the 
theatre in this country makes it imperative that there 
should be some authoritative judgment of our most popular 
actress to justify our choice to posterity. I make this 
suggestion, not because Mr. Hiatt has done his work ill— 
for that is not the case—but because it is time the work 
were done. Apart from these professional questions there 
is another reason why Miss Ellen Terry should find her 
vates sacer. Among the many able and popular actresses 
of our generation, one only has secured something beyond 
appreciation and success. That is Ellen Terry. She has won 
the love of the English playgoers, and that is a thing rarely 
done. The British public has a great sense of its own dignity, 
and though it is generous in recognising talent and pur- 
pose, it seldom does more than that. By her genius and 
sympathy and womanliness, by her charm and grace and 
tenderness, Miss Terry has passed the barrier of the foot- 
lights and made the British public, women and men, love 
her. Todo this she must be something besides a great 
actress, and that Miss Terry is more than an actress we— 
especially those of us who know her—can all admit. But 
how or why she has won this love we cannot explain. I 
am inclined to think that it was because we knew she 
deserved it. 


Wanted—an 
Etude 


RECENT BRAHMS PERFORMANCES 


BrAums's day may be still to come, so far as the general 
musical public is concerned. But for all this, a good few 
of his more notable works do get themselves performed 
from time to time, for those who care to hear them, in our 
London concert-rooms. Within the last week or two, for 
instance, Mr. Frederick Dawson has given us the two 
pianoforte concertos; Mr. Kennerley Rumford has sung 
the ‘“‘Four Serious Songs”; the Quartet in A Major, 
among others of his chamber works, has been performed 
at Leighton House (where also a series of lectures on 
‘‘The Master and his Writings” has been delivered by 
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Mr. Fuller Maitland) ; while Sir Walter Parratt’s promised 
performance of a new organ Fugue (among the last works 
which came from the composer’s pen) at Miss Fanny 
Davies's concert on Monday week may likewise be referred 
to in this connection. Of these several performances, the 
production of the two concertos by Mr. Dawson at his 
recent orchestral concert was obviously the most note- 
worthy and important—for all that certain of the critics, 
still yapping merrily in the case of Brahms, subsequently 
contrived to say concerning these same works. 

In certain respects, indeed, these two pianoforte 
concertos are among the most interesting things which 
Brahms ever wrote, as is evidenced, perhaps, by the 
numerous anecdotes and traditions already beginning to 
collect about them. Everyone knows the judgment pro- 
nounced upon the earlier work by the good folks of 
Leipzig when first its sombre beauties burst upon their 
astonished ears. ‘‘A product destined to death at its 
very birth, of truly desolate bareness and aridity—three- 
quarters of an hour’s continuous groaning and grunting— 
a wholly indigestible meal of shrieking dissonances and 
ear-horrifying harmonies.” Such was the cheerful verdict 
of the Szgnale, while the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, 
after dealing with the supposed poetical import of the 
work, laid stress, in a manner hardly less uncompromising, 
upon its entire lack of outward grace and distinction—one 
and all agreeing at the same time that, whatever it might 
be, this was no concerto at all in the true sense of the 
word, but an orchestral symphony with piano obbligato. 

Hearing it to-day it is indeed hard to understand how 
such preposterous judgments could have been pronounced 
by professed musicians upon a work which, though un- 
doubtedly severe in certain respects, contains at the same 
time music in plenty of the noblest sort, and can be 
followed from beginning to end with the utmost ease by 
any intelligent hearer. It has been said that the work, 
being written shortly after the news of Schumann’s insanity 
first reached Brahms, its character was in some degree 
influenced by that sad event, which must naturally have 
affected Brahms so deeply. And doubtless the theory 
finds no little justification in the character of the opening 
movement—or rather of its first part. But if this be in 
places, as the critics allege, harsh, troubled, anguished, 
even, to some, forbidding, what nobler contrast could you 
wish than that afforded by the beautiful second subject 
(its remarkable resemblance to a well-known theme of Beet- 
hoven notwithstanding), by the glorious slow movement 
(said to have been founded on the melody of a Benedictus), 
or by the delightful and unaffectedly engaging tunes which 
compose the subject matter of the concluding rondo? 
Truly, those who can find no enjoyment in the music of 
this concerto as a whole must have no ears to hear. 

And then the Concerto in B Flat! Here, again, surely 
are beauties obvious enough to all who are willing to 
recognise them! It is held by some that this work is 
inferior to the first concerto—less stimulating, less 
original, less characteristic—too elaborately wrought, too 
full of detail, too fireworky as to its piano part. And 
undoubtedly, as regards the latter charge, there are pas- 
sages in it which may well appal the stoutest-hearted 
master of his instrument—admirably enough as Mr. 
Dawson disposed of these and others on Tuesday. But 
the judgment, as a whole, is surely beside the mark. And 
certainly it was not the judgment of the earliest hearers of 
the work on the occasion of its first performance, with 
Brahms himself at the piano, at Vienna in 1880, On the 
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contrary, here as in the case of the first symphony, it was 
its asperities rather which were insisted on, while one 
critic, no other than Billroths, had even the temerity to 
suggest to Brahms himself that the second movement— 
Allegro appassionato in D Minor—might be omitted with 
advantage. Whereto, we are told, Brahms made reply 
that without this movement the work, as a whole, would 
have lacked needful contrast to the comparative simpli- 
city of its other sections. In any event no present-day 
admirer of the work is likely to favour Billroths’ sugges- 
tion, which will take its place in due course among those 
of the earlier musicians who indicated similar ‘‘improve- 
ments ” which might be made in the works of one Ludwig 
van Beethoven. Taken as a whole, however, the opinion 
may be expressed with diffidence that the second concerto 
is not quite the equal of its predecessor, between which 
and it lay a gulf of twenty-two years. The product of the 
‘Sturm und Drang ” period is of the twain the more con- 
tinuously elevated in character, even though, as Hanslick 
has suggested, the sunshine of popularity in which Brahms 
basked when he wrote the later work is reflected in its 
greater geniality and brightness. 

But both are truly noble compositions, which only one 
man of recent times, and he Johannes Brahms, could have 
written ; and both, be it added in all gratitude, were 
admirably performed under Professor Klindworth’s direc- 
tion, and with Mr. Dawson for a most brilliant interpreter 
of their solo parts, at the concert referred to. H. A. S. 


ENGLISH TRUFFLES 


ALTHOUGH, from the success of recent experiments, it would 
seem that the cultivation of truffles is possible, and that a 
time may come when they will be grown like mushrooms 
‘*in a cupboard,” there are still many mysteries about them 
to be cleared up. Even their distribution is capricious. 
They are found in Wilts, Dorset, Hampshire, Surrey, 
Kent, Essex, and Herts ; but only in the first three counties 
to any considerable extent. At one time Epping Forest 
produced abundance ; but an enterprising Frenchman who, 
six or eight years ago, brought over a learned pig from 
Périgord, hunted the glades in vain. In Winterslow, the 
centre of the calling, they profess that this accords with 
experience. Truffles invariably appear under the shade of 
trees, but they do not like such as are very old. Those 
between the ages of twenty and forty years are best. 
Again, the truffle will not succeed either in bright sunlight 
or deep shadow. Perhaps the most delicately flavoured 
English variety is the hazel truffle, but as it grows in under- 
wood, the quest is useless till the leaves have fallen, and 
a certain amount of sunlight has reached the ground. In 
France it comes mostly under the oak, but in this 


country it is sought for in vain under that tree, 
but is most numerous under the shadow of the 
beech. Another curious difference is that the Périgord 


hunter uses a pig, while those at Winterslow employ a 
dog. The latter is the more curious triumph of training, 
because the dog, being naturally carnivorous, does not 
eat the fungus, whereas vegetarian creatures look upon 
it as a dainty. Inthe game preserves, spinnies, copses, 
parks, and pleasure-grounds, where the truffle hunter 
pursues his quest, it is easy to observe his dumb rivals. 
Should a pig effect an entrance, the scent quickly makes 
it go grunting and rooting in search of the dainty. A 
Squirrel is seen scratching rapidly with its four paws, and 
on your approach gives a wowff and springs up the tree 
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with a fungus in its mouth. Its diminutive, the dormouse, 
shares the same taste with field-mice, voles, and rats. 
Jays, too, and pheasants and wood-pigeons will eat truffles. 
But the dog will not do so, although it certainly is attracted 
by the scent, as spaniels and greyhounds have been known 
to take to the hunt. 

Still, the truffle-man’s dog is a curious example of 
artificial training, aided by hereditary tendency. Dogs 
have been used at Winterslow since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, tradition asserting that it was a Spaniard 
originally belonging to the Armada who settled and 
discovered the underground treasures of the district. 
Originally the little curly-haired, poodle-looking beasts 
came from a cross between poodle and terrier; but 
they come very true to points now, and are as much 
entitled to be called a breed as the fox-terrier or the 
greyhound. It is probably the smallness of their 
number more than anything else which accounts for their 
exclusion from the show-bench. Besides, the owner’s 
interest is against popularising the breed. In all England 
there are certainly not six people who derive the greater 
part of their livelihood from truffles, and they are not 
anxious to add to their number. But they depend abso- 
lutely on the dog, and believe the breed has some special 
adaptability to their purpose. The natural inclinations of 
the creature are entirely suppressed. It follows its master 
through a pheasant preserve, and seems to have eyes and 
ears for no purpose but one. Rabbits, rats, weasles, stoats 
cross its path unchased as if the natural dog were entirely 
subdued within it. But at the scent of ripe truffle its 
hunting instinct is aroused. Off it rushes and begins 
scratching above the fungus. Its master follows. He is 
armed with a stout two-pronged spud with which he digs . 
out the object of his search. Then the little dog comes up 
and assumes a begging attitude for what is called the 
‘* repay,” for the training depends upon a strict system of 
reward and punishment, and a crumb of bread is the 
guerdon of a successful find. Lest it should forget its 
craft the creature is chained up during all the off season 
from early March to September, roughly speaking. If 
allowed to run wild and consort with the village curs, it 
might relapse into savagery and a love of rats. 

The present season promises to be a very remarkable 
one. It began with despair, for the long drought was 
unfavourable to fungi of all kinds, and till well on in 
October no considerable supply was forthcoming. But 
moisture following after excessive heat supplies the most 
favourable conditions for their development, and the pro- 
spect is as bright now as it was gloomy before. The 
change, too, has come at a very good time, as the 
truffle-hunter reckons to make his harvest during the 
early winter months, when country houses are full of 
shooting and hunting men. It is a curious indication of 
the change of taste that, as a veteran of the craft told 
the present writer, whereas thirty years ago he had to 
carry his truffles about and. hawk them, and even then 
often missed a sale, now the demand is far greater 
than the supply, and the orders come thick by letter 
and telegram. It is one of his complaints that they 
come most freely in hard weather. Truffle-hunting is a 
pleasure in early autumn ; it is misery in frost and snow. 
The end of the season has a curious herald. It is the 
appearance of a little red stinking truffle that neither 
beast nor man can eat. When it comes the others dis- 
appear, and the spud has to be laid aside and the dogs 
fastened up in their summer quarters. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE CAPE AND THE TRANSVAAL 


COLOURED COLONIST QUESTION— 
COMING ELECTIONS 


(From our own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, December 9. 
Tue business of the present Session of Parliament is 


drawing to a close. The Premier's refusal to give a 


sympathetic audience to Mr. Garrett’s motion regarding 
the new legislation of the Transvaal Government affecting 
coloured Cape Colonists in the Transvaal has given rise 


to a long but fruitless discussion. The Cabinet seems by 


no means unanimous on the{matter, since Mr. Sauer, the 
Colonial Secretary, true to his well-known negrophilist 
views, promises on behalf of the Government what the 
Prime Minister seems inclined to refuse—namely, the 
benevolent representations of the Cape Government to 
President Kruger on behalf of its coloured citizens. 

The political campaign has begun in view of the 
elections for the*Inew seats to be held in February. The 
final list of Progressive}candidates will be completed next 
week. Dr. Rutherfoord Harris left for London by the 
Briton on Wednesday. 


Canadian Problems} and a Hint for Lord Salisbury 


At the notable dinner of the Canada Club in London 
on Wednesday, Sir Charles Rivers Wilson pleaded with 
the Canadian Government for a prompt and statesmanlike 
consideration of the great population question. It is 
pleasing to hear such a plea from the lips of the President 
of the one Canadian railway company which lies under 
the imputation in many Canadian minds of having in the 
past thought more of, and worked more for, the welfare 
of the Western States than the Canadian West ; and it is 
to be hoped that the member of the Canadian Ministry 
who was on Sir Rivers Wilson’s right hand will see that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues—Mr. Sifton chief 
among them—are made aware of the strong feeling in 
Anglo-Canadian circles here that the time has come for 
an energetic handling of this problem. Three and a half 
million square miles of territory—much of it the fairest 
and most fertile in the whole of North America, and only 
five millions of people upon it ! That, as Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson said, is a startling fact. But Mr. Dobell was 
evidently thinking more of his beloved Quebec and 
its passionate longing for such a bridge over the 
St. Lawrence as the Grand Trunk might help to 
build at the Ancient Capital if it only would; think- 
ing too—curious circumstance this—of a railway and 
steamship service between England and Canada by way 
of Rupert House and Hudson’s Bay. ‘‘A little off our 
line,” ejaculated the sceptical Sir Rivers; and as for 
Rupert House, ‘‘ What is the population?” For the rest, 
Mr. Dobell made a most interesting suggestion which 
Lord Salisbury might do worse than entertain. Some one 
had spoken of Mr. Dobell himself as a travelling emissary 
of good will between Canada and the Motherland. The 
title justly pleased Mr. Dobell. Let us also, he said, have 
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a travelling emissary of Anglo-Colonial goodwill in the 
Imperial Cabinet—an Imperial Minister without portfolio, 
who shall keep the Home Government and public opinion 
at home in constant personal touch with each of the lead- 
ing groups of Britons beyond the seas. An admirable 
notion, and if Lord Salisbury cannot or will not give it 
effect, Lord Rosebery might and should when next he 
comes into office. He has shown that he knows how to 
make a good precedent. 


The Golden Bridge 


Thoughts on this same vital population problem have 
come of late from the Antipodes as well as Canada. 
‘It is an outrage on common sense to say that a 
country—for example, like South Australia—with a splen- 
did climate, an area exceeding 900,000 square miles, and a 
small population of 360,000, does not offer greater advan- 
tages to labour and capital than these overcrowded isles 
afford.” So said the Rev. Alfred Honner, of Adelaide, in 
the paper he read before the Royal Colonial Institute 
the other afternoon. And the statement is true, mutatis 
mutandis, of many another outlying section of the Empire 
—notably New Zealand and North-West Canada. Upon 
this basis Mr. Honner went on to build up a scheme of 
systematic colonisation, wherein the Colonial Governments 
and capitalists here at home would co-operate to fill up the 
vacant places of the Empire with sturdy British communities 
selected from the surplus labour of the Motherland. Here 
in outline is the scheme :— 


The Colonial Government would grant 11,000 acres surveyed in 1,000 
township allotments of one-sixth of an acre, and also 1,000 suburban 
blocks of eight acres each, with parks, market-square, and reserves for 
public buildings. The Government would further (1) conserve the water ; 
(2) fence the roads ; (3) provide a small and convenient landing-place, if 
on the coast ; (4) compile a handbook of every needed detail as to each 
allotment. A syndicate with a capital of say £100,000 for a town of 1,000 
adults would (1) select the settlers in this country ; (2) provide each adult 
with a house of iron or wood made on the same model, costing a maximum 
of £24, and capable of erection in 24 hours ; (3) convey the settlers and 
their effects to the port nearest their location ; (4) establish a store and 
bank in the township, from which all raw materials can be obtained and 
payments made ; (5) allow each adult 42 Ios. for tools on the day of 
location and also 10s. a week for the first year. The manager of the bank 
and the storekeeper might be the responsible officers of the syndicate in 
each township, and the syndicate would hold each colonist’s land and house 
on mortgage as security for the money advanced ; no payments would be 
made until the colonist could show that a corresponding amount of work 
had been done. The first year no rent would be charged ; say, in the 
second and third years 3s. 6¢. per week, and in each of the remaining 
seven years 4s. 6d. It is computed that in ten years this would give the 
syndicate a return of £100,100, and for the purchase money of the allot- 
ments at £1 each and the suburban blocks at £1 per acrea further £9,000 
may be added. The sum advanced to the colonists being £52,500, there 
would be £56,600 to cover interest and expenses—without taking into 


consideration the profits that will accrue to the syndicate from the © 


monopoly of trade and banking business. 


It would be easy to pick holes in the scheme ; to say 
that such-like schemes have been tried and failed in the 
Canadian North-West. But why have they failed? 
Chiefly because of the careless selection of settlers here at 
home and of the bad management in the Colony itself. 
The settler has too often been chosen to suit the landlord 
at home who wants to be rid of a non-rent payer ; and in 
the selection of the managers of the Colony favouritism 
rather than merit has been the deciding factor. The 
English Board of Trade is doing incalculable mischief by 
the wilfully misleading emigration returns which it cir- 
culates monthly in the Press; so that we do not now 
know what is the real outflow of population from the 
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British Isles. But there is a large outflow, and much of 
it does not go as it should, and with a little judicious 
management would go to build up the sister States of the 
Empire. Here is a great opportunity for some statesman. 
We do not say that Mr. Honner’s scheme is the best ; but 
this population question should be resolutely faced by 
Imperial and Colonial public men, and some method in- 
troduced into what is now chaotic and wasteful. The 
Colonies, on the one hand, need, above all else, land 
workers ; as Mr. Ernest Williams put it the other day, 
‘they should be ashamed of their streets.” And, on the 
other hand, we in the Motherland turn out from our 
schools each year a swarm of young men and women 
many of whom now drift into lives of sheer futility, but 
who with organised guidance and encouragement would 
become a great factor in the building up of the British 
race. Who will build the Golden Bridge ? 


Lord Farrer’s Mistake 


Lord Farrer must try again. We are all afflicted, he 
says, with ‘‘the lust of an extended Empire”; a lust 
whose fires are fed by the fallacy, as he thinks, that trade 
follows the flag. Accordingly, out of his desire to cool 
the lust—to make us out of love with Empire—he sets 
himself in the Contemporary Review to expose the fallacy, 
and to convince us that what trade follows is not the flag, 
but the price-list. But he fails utterly. His statistics are 
all right ; but they do not mean what he would have them 
mean. It may be that nationality counts for nothing 
in business, but Lord Farrer has yet to prove it. 
The facts and figures set out in his paper have no 
bearing on the question. They mean no more than that 
England’s trade with foreign countries is vastly greater 
than her trade with her Colonies and dependencies. But 
who ever doubted it? It is only the other side of the fact 
that the British Empire, for all its bigness, is but a bit of 
the world. If Lord Farrer would have us of his way of 
thinking about Empire and the economic value of the flag, 
he must first convince us that the over-sea dominions of 
the Crown would be equally open to our trade if they 
passed into other hands—German, French, or Russian. 
What he is pleased to call our ‘‘lust of an extended 
Empire” is simply the awakening of the nation to 
the ominous truth that in their annexations the Great 
Powers of Europe have for principal purpose to close the 
door to our trade. M. Jean Hess made confession for 
them all the other day in the /igaro when he wrote of the 
Sudan, ‘‘ the great wealth of the country must not be at the 
service of British, German, or Belgian markets. French 
blood opened it ; French money will supply it with tools ; 
and the profits must be French.” 

The phrase ‘‘ trade follows the flag” is no more than 
a taking expression for a certain tendency springing out 
of the sentiment widespread throughout the British Empire 
of community of race, of speech, of institutions, of pre- 
judices, of danger, of destiny. This tendency has yet to 
be given full economic effect, and in her new tariff Canada 
has shown the way. Will Lord Farrer affirm that the flag 
and all that the flag means had nothing to do with the 
new Canadian tariff? If he cannot so affirm, his whole 
case is gone, and trade will follow the flag. 


Lord Curzon and the Plague 


Our Indian fellow-subjects are firm in the conviction 
that worse than the plague are the highly scientific methods 
taken by the Indian Government to stamp it out. To us 
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any measure—vaccination, purgation, sequestration, brim- 
stone and treacle even, any or all of them together, would 
be preferable to the disorganisation of business which 
follows on the heels of a virulent epidemic ; while a rise 
in the death-rate from 21 to 42 would make us as sub- 
missive to the doctor as at all times we are to the police- 
man. But in India it is not so. There death is not 
esteemed the worst thing ; business is not esteemed the 
best. Nobody knows all this better than the Viceroy- 
designate, to whom the ways of the East are as an 
open book. With a mind opened by wide travel, he may 
be expected to lend a very deferential ear to his medical 
advisers, while resolutely reserving his judgment. If so, 
his new lieges may look for some alleviation of the 
eminently hygienic, but most uncomfortable, measures by 
means of which the authorities have made themselves a 
degree worse than the microbe they are hunting. Lord 
Curzon will have fresh in his memory the new species of 
animal which, as a member of the Government, he assisted 
to bring into being—the Conscientious Objector. Well, 
in India they are all Conscientious Objectors—Christian 
Scientists—and, as here so out yonder, may, with due pre- 
cautions for the rest of us, be permitted to die when and 
how they like. 


Effective Occupation 


Khartum is to have its schools, and Dargai, where 
but the other day the Gordon Highlanders won fresh 
laurels, is to have its railway. The line is to begin on the 
left bank of the Kabul river, close to Nowshera, the dis- 
tributing centre for the villages of the Swat valleys. 


Our Little Wars 


Nigeria.—In October last a small British force of four- 
teen native troops, under the command of Lieutenant 
Keating and Corporal Gale, were attacked at a point on 
the Niger between Ilo and Jebba by natives armed with 
bow and arrows, and only two escaped. Lieutenant 
Keating was negotiating the hire of some canoes for the 
transport of stores for a detachment of the new Imperial 
regiment stationed above Jebba, and the attack seems to 
have been wholly unprovoked. 

North-West Frontier (India)—The Mad Mullah, re- 
membering, perhaps, his sore wounds and bitter defeat of 
1897, is cautious, and seems to have little stomach for 
fighting when the Imperial troops are in the way. But for 
the Nawab of Dir and his men he has less respect, and on 
Tuesday last turned on him in the Upper Swat Valley, 
both sides losing thirty or forty men. How the rising 
will end is as yet uncertain ; though the news of his ranks 
being thinned by desertion. would seem to show that, 
thanks to the prompt measures taken by the Indian 
Government, his influence is onthe wane. At any rate the 
movement of troops from Rawalpindi is suspended. 

Sierra Leone.—The mail which left on November 22 
brings fresh details of the capture of Bai Bureh, now in 
prison awaiting trial. ‘‘ He had been surrounded, and 
was just about to cross a stream with some of his war- 
boys when a rush was made by the British troops. Bai 
Bureh held up his hands and said, ‘Don’t shoot! I be 
Bai Bureh. The war done finish.’ After his arrest num- 
bers of his war-boys surrendered and gave up their arms ; 
in fact, they are giving themselves up daily at Karena.” 
The punitory expedition has begun its march through the 
disaffected districts, moving in seven columns. 

Sudan.—No news. 
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FINANCE 
BRITISH COLUMBIAN MINES 


BRITISH possessions are now supplying a very large proportion of 
the rapidly increasing gold production of the world, and there is 
every prospect that this British preponderance will become more 
pronounced in the near future. We referred a fortnight ago to 
the improved outlook for British Columbia, basing our remarks 
upon the expected early issue of the important Le Roi Mining 
Company. Since then the Bank of British Columbia has opened 
a branch at Rossland and the Bank of British North America one 
at Ashcroft. Hitherto the investor has looked somewhat askance 
at mining projects hailing from British Columbia, and we are not 
surprised, for the development has been faulty, and the mines 
have not been systematically worked. Shareholders have often 
received a big return for a few months and then dividends have 
suddenly ceased. We are told that in future the practice will be 
—at any rate with those companies in which home investors have 
an interest—to keep the development of a mine well ahead of the 
output. The faith in the future of the Le Roi Mine is so great 
that no steps were taken to underwrite the capital. Shareholders 
of the London and Globe Finance Corporation and of the British 
America Corporation will have a preferential allotment in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 15 held. 

Should, as is expected, the capital of the Le Roi mine be 
readily subscribed, we may expect other concerns in the same 
district to be brought forward, such as the East Le Roi, the West 
Le Roi, and the Columbia-Kootenay mine, all three of which are 
owned by the British America Corporation. The properties of the 
Le Roi companies are all large enough to warrant the flotation of 
subsidiary companies. We trust, however, that there will be no 
haste to float them until the value of the properties can be shown 
by actual results. Still, in the case of the Le Roi proper, these 
results are not likely to be long delayed, for developments are so 
far advanced that results may be expected in a few months. We 
may state that the East Le Roi, the West Le Roi, and the 
Columbia-Kootenay were all registered in June of this year with 
a capital in each case of £500,000. 


‘* UNDERGROUND ” RAILWAY NEGOTIATIONS 


Whenever there is an active movement in Metropolitan District 
Railway stock the inference is immediately drawn that manipula - 
tion, and manipulation only, is at the bottom of it. Of late there 
has been a revival of activity in this stock, and the buying has 
been attributed to market movements on the part of speculators 
who chose a low-priced security as convenient for a gamble. 
This large business in Metropolitan District stock is not, how- 
ever, entirely the result of a market movement. The buying of 
late has been of a very substantial character. Some of the 
biggest brokers in the market have been picking up stock, and 
they have been buying it for some of the big people. The stock, 
too, is being paid for. There has been talk of the advantages of 
electric traction, of benefits of increased traffic from new railways 
when they are constructed; and, lastly, there have been faint 
whispers of possibly an amalgamation with the sister Company, 
the Metropolitan. There is more in this suggestion than is 
generally recognised. We are informed, indeed, that negotia- 


tions are being conducted, but they are being carried 
on underground, or at any rate sub rosé, for nothing 
is allowed to leak out as to details. An amalgamation 


between the Metropolitan and the Metropolitan District would 
be natural ; the surprise is that it has not-been carried out years 
ago, for the interests are identical. The great obstacle hitherto is 
understood to have been the opposition of the Metropolitan 
Company. This seems to have been removed, for we understand 
that overtures have recently been made by the Metropolitan 
Company to the District Company. They are said to be in the 
nature of an exchange of stock, upon terms which would give the 
District shareholders an immediate dividend; beginning at 1 per 
cent. and gradually rising by a sliding scale. These terms have 
not been immediately accepted, but we are informed that they 
have not been absolutely rejected—at any rate, in principle. The 
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matter at present seems to be in abeyance, and there exists a strong 
belief that negotiations will not be allowed entirely to break down, 
especially as the Metropolitan Company have shown a readiness to 
negotiate. It is true the buying has been met by a large amount 
of selling. Much of this has been on the part of investors who 
were unfortunately landed with stock at a high price during the 
boom of 1896. In that year Districts stood at 243—the lowest 
price, we believe, in the history of the Company. There was then 
a sharp run up to 343, on the prospect of the construction of a 
deep-level railway under the existing track. Nothing came of 
this, and in 1897 the price had fallen back to 26}. The lowest 
price this "year has also been 26}, but owing to the recent buying 
the stock has changed hands at 343, which, we may remark, is the 
highest price touched since 1889. 

We see no reason why there should not be such a reorganisa- 
tion and revitalisation of the underground railway system of 
London as to not only more adequately meet the requirements of 
the travelling public as regards punctuality, efficiency, comfort, 
and sanitation, but also to relieve the congested traffic of the metro- 
polis, and at the same time benefit the pockets of the shareholders, 
The District Company is weekly publishing falling traffics, and it is 
understood to be severely suffering from the competition of the 
’*buses in the West End. This ought not to be, and need not. In 
considering any scheme of fusion between the two Companies, it 
is well to remember that there are five or six new railway lines in 
construction or under consideration which will form a connection 
with the existing underground lines. Thus, for instance, we have 
the Baker Street and Waterloo, the Brompton and Piccadilly, the 
Ealing and South Harrow, and the Whitechapel and Bow Ex- 
tension ; while a Bill is before Parliament for the construction of 
a railway from Wood Green to the Strand. There are, therefore, 
good grounds for hoping that in not many years to come London 
may be efficiently served by a comprehensive, vigorous, and well- 
managed system of railways, freed from the many defects which 
impair the present undertakings. 


RHODESIAN CRUSHINGS 


The November results have been received this week from one or 
two of the Rhodesian mines now crushing, and they are, on the 
whole, satisfactory. Below, we set out a table, showing the aggre- 
gate results obtained by the four Rhodesian mines now in active 
operation, showing the number of months working, number of 
stamps, tons crushed, ounces realised, with the average yield per 
ton ; and also the assay value of the tailings, where such particu- 
lars have been given. We appendalso theaggregate returns from 
the Rand for September :— 


Tailings, 
dwts. dwts. 
per per 

Stamps tons ozs. ton ton 
Selukwe eco 3 MNOS. cc 20 4,301 2,935 13°65 5°63 
Geelong SB 6s lene 20 4.550 2,426 10°71 6°53 
Dunraven 2 20 3,816 2,355 12°34 — 
Bonsor P20 40 3,300 1,670 10'12 _ 
Rand ... coo SCPt. coo 5,042 653,712 241,609 7°39 5°33 


We may point out that some of the tailing results from the 
Dunraven and Bonsor Companies have not yet come to hand 
We may further remark that the low yield from the Rand is of 
course due to the return including numerous mines which are 
crushing very poor ore, and have never yet paid a dividend. The 
tailing results in the case of the Rand output are actual results, 
whereas those of the Rhodesian properties are assay values only. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


This insurance institution, established in 1815, holds high rank, 
especially in actuarial circles. Its accumulated funds now exceed 
£14,000,000, or more than that of any British company except the 
Provident. It is carefully managed, for its expense ratio for 1897 
was below 10 per cent. It has a premium income of nearly a 
million per annum ; it effected new assurances in 1897, amounting 
to £1,337,000 ; and it pays reversionary bonuses at the rate of 
£1 14s. per cent. These are compound, and though not so high 
as those of the Equitable, referred to last week, are still very 
satisfactory. An insurer may therefore take out a policy with this 
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Company with the full confidence that he is in good hands, and 
will receive steady and satisfactory bonuses. The Society is 
purely mutual, and makes a feature of the fact that, even in 
case of a lapsed policy, a sum equal to the surrender value is 
placed to the credit of the insurer, and is payable to him when the 
policy terminates. That the class of lives insured in this office is 
a good one is shown by the large average amounts of the policies, 
and by the mortality being considerably below the expectation. 
Last year, for instance, the number of deaths expected was 843, 
while the actual number was only 579. The Company practically 
does no business outside the United Kingdom, and this may 
account for the fact that the rate of increase in new policies is 
smaller than that of assurance companies generally. At the same 
time this limitation has its advantages, as new business obtained 
from abroad is not always satisfactory. 


NOTES 


The Stock Markets have been unsettled at times ; but, on the 
whole, they have shown considerable strength. Business is being 
interfered with by the approach of the holidays; while further 
adverse factors have been a revival of apprehension that we may 
possibly have an advance in the Bank-rate. This view was 
strengthened by the unexpected large withdrawal of gold from 
the Bank on Saturday last. Sir Edmund Monson’s outspoken 
speech at the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris on Tuesday 
also tended to discourage operators. Stock Exchange men took 
the view that Sir Edmund would hardly have used such vigorous 
language without directions from home. Investors argue, conse- 
quently, that, although the Fashoda incident was amicably arranged, 
it does not follow that diplomacy will not have much to do in 
settling the various questions connected with our occupation of 
the Nile. The Board of Trade Returns, issued on Wednesday, 
were disappointing ; but on the same day the Railway Companies 
published some magnificent traffics ; so that, although there is no 
evidence that our foreign trade is thriving, there is evidence of 
considerable activity in the home trade. Home Railway stocks, 
therefore, which had been drooping, recovered. 


The most active market has again been that for American 
Railway shares, in which there has been a declining, but 
still a large, business. The shares chiefly taken in hand have 
been ‘“ Coalers,” and the shares of the Pacific lines. Central 
Pacifics continue to be bought in view of the publication early next 
year of the reorganisation proposals, and Northern Pacifics have 
been bought for the Continent. Coalers have been bought on the 
prospect that the efforts to improve the coal trade on the other 
side will be successful. Louisvilles have been bought because 
they have been neglected of late, and the stocks of the Southern 
Railroad were strengthened by a very good traffic return for 
November. Chesapeakes have been run up on the idea of an 
early dividend. Our information is that there is no prospect of a 
dividend until June of next year. 


Trunk stocks have been steadily falling. Heavy realisations 
have taken place, and in order to help the fall the bears have 
made the most of alleged blizzards, the prospect of the Company 
having to contend with labour troubles and sales by people who 
have been crippled by the whiskey smash. Foreign Government 
securities have shown less strength, partly because there are 
evidences that money is getting tighter once more in Germany, and 
partly on Sir Edmund Monson’s speech. President McKinley’s 
Message to Congress was generally liked, though some Stock 
Exchange men professed disappointment that, on the one hand, 
he had not made any more positive declaration in favour of currency 
reform, and, on the other, that he had not alluded in more definite 
terms to an alliance with this country. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 


DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan ; China; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World, 


F or Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply CANADIAN PaciFic Rattway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREB CONTINENTAL ROUTES; 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. ' 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘** Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 74 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,”’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and visa Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SERVICE (on Week- -days}—NortTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.m., Liverpool as 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe, 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 
Pt Capt. A. W. CnurcHwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M 
NuixEssEN, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; é0LOGNE : M M. Ch. Nissen, 4-6 Domhof > 
CALAIS: Capt. BLoMEFIELD, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitx & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co. , 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly- 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’ s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, s.W.’ 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Sz Be 2D Ee 














SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


Also a large selection of 
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IN PASSING 


THE Bishop of W was travelling late one night third 
class. His journey was peaceful until half a dozen porters invaded 
the carriage. Their conversation was argumentative and their 
language was more than forcible. The Bishop, greatly impressed 
by the avalanche of adjectives, quietly remarked, “ Gentlemen, 
pray let your conversation be a trifle more anzemic.” 





Oh, the red tape of St. Martin’s-le-Grand! A reply-paid tele- 
gram was sent from London to Dumfries. The addressee being 
unknown, the telegram was not delivered. “All right,” said the 
sender; “please return me the 6d. I paid for the reply.” 
Poor simpletons that we were to think the Post Office official 
would do anything so natural and business-like as that. He 
‘smiled a superior smile. “You must write to the Postmaster- 
General,” was.all he had to say. Permanent Officialdom, how 
often thy name is Folly ! 


One day, hearing a knock at the door, a mistress asked her 
Irish servant who it was that called. “ It was a gintleman, ma’am, 
lookin’ for the wrong house,” was the reply. 


A workman repairing the roof of one of the highest buildings 
in Dublin lost his footing and fell. Striking a telegraph line in 
his fall, he managed to grasp it. “ Hang on for your life ! ” shouted 
a fellow-workman. Some of the spectators rushed off to get a 
mattress on which he could drop. But the workman, after holding 
on for a few seconds longer, suddenly cried out, “Sthand from 
undher!” dropped, and lay senseless in the street.- He was 
brought to the hospital, and on recovery was asked why he did 
not hang on longer. “Shure, I was afraid the wire wud brake,” 
he feebly replied. These are two of the crowd of good stories to be 
found in Mr. Michael MacDonagh’s “ Irish Life and Character.” 
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Ernest von Dohnanyi, the wonderful and yet modest young 
Hungarian pianist who has taken the London public by storm, pos- 
sesses an engaging sense of humour. Once, in his student days, there 
was a solemn unveiling of a statue of a certain illustrious musician 
at Buda-Pesth. All the company had assembled, and the speeches 
had been delivered ; beneath the enveloping tarpaulin the effigy 
of the eminent Immortal bulged vaguely after the accustomed 
manner, when lo! the string was pulled, and—oh what a sight 
was there! Our Immortal’s face had assumed the visage of a 
clown gay with paint and whitewash. On his head a battered 
“topper” lent shocking hilarity to his appearance, and other like 
“trimmings” completed a picture which convulsed even an audi- 
ence of German music-worshippers. No need to seek the culprit. 
One only could have done this thing, and he—well,he has put 
such pranks aside by now. But the recollection remains. 


The young Queen of Holland reads a good many English 
books, and is especially fond of the novels of Scott and Dickens. 
She knows English, of course, almost as well as her own language, 
and indeed often speaks it. Probably her favourite study, how- 
ever, is Dutch history ; for she takes a natural pride in that record. 
What country, of the size of Holland, has a more stirring history? 
The Queen’s principal teacher in this respect was Professor Blok, 
of Leyden University. He is the author of probably the most 
readable Dutch history that exists. An English translation of it 
has been in progress for some time back, and the first two volumes 
are nearly ready. The translation of one volume is by Mr. Oscar 
Bierstadt, the translation of the other by Miss Ruth Putnam, who 
is a member of the well-known American publishing family. 


Dr. Dale had a good way of putting anold truth. “TI believe,” 
he once said, “in peace—true peace—at any price ; in peace, even 
at the price of war.” 


A FRENCH HALLUCINATION 

















FRANCE (/og.): Britain or Germany? 
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We call Judge Hawkins the “ hanging judge,”ybut_his record is 
nothing to that of Judge Bonner of Sierra Leone. He has only 
been out a little over a month and has already hanged nearly a 
hundred, and his work is yet far from over, for it is,his business to 
deal with the latest rebels in Sierra Leone. Those who know 
George Bonner will sympathise with him in, his terrible work, for 
he is one of the kindest-hearted of men. 


The Sfhinx, an “up-to-date” paper, has reached us from 
Cairo. Its news is news to us. We never knew, for instance, 
that Mr. Francis Cook, of the travelling firm of that ilk, was 
presented, “in appreciation of his efforts, by His Majesty the 
German Emperor, with the noble Order of the Rother Adler, 
which means in English ‘Red Eagle.’” Lucky Mr. Cook! In 
another paragraph the Sphinx offers a tip thuswise :—“ Visitors 
who are continually complaining of Cairo should visit ‘the Mena 
House Hotel, where you are guaranteed sufficient ozone in a week 
to last you a year. Amongst the many charms of this well- 
conducted hotel are the new marble baths si/uated in ,the open 
desert; which are as refreshing as the scent of new-mown hay.” 
The italics are our own ; somewhat draughty and a trifle exposed 
these baths must be. One more Cairo item :—“ Mr. Edward A. 
FitzGerald and Mr. Stuart M. Vines have arrived at Shepheard’s 
from London, and from the amount of luggage I saw I should 
fancy they will stay for at least three or four years.” 


THE MIRROR AND THE MAID 


The maid looked into the mirror, and the mirror said, “ Thou 
art fair.” 

“Flatterer!” answered the maid. 

But later she went out, and met one who spake unto her, 
saying, “Sweetheart, thou art fair—fairer than queens or saints, 
or any that have beauty.” 

And at night the maid looked again into the mirror, and 
whispered, “ Verily, there is truth in thee !” 

“ Ay, and for all that,” replied the mirror, “this morning it 
was ‘Flatterer’! and I will be sworn that in years to come thou 
shalt say to me, ‘ Liar’ !” 

T. W. H. CROSLAND, in the Dome. 


An Electrophone victim calls our attention to the wonderful 
advertisement of a contemporary in connection with the Electro- 
phone Sunday Concert Scheme. “ If,” he says, “the Electrophone 
Company would pay a little more attention towards perfecting 
what they have to do at present, and perfecting their staff as well, 
their patrons would willingly wait for further enterprise on their 
part. Itis no uncommon thing for an Electrophone subscriber to 
become attached to Gerrard Street early in the evening and to 
lose the use of his telephone for three hours or so through his 
inability to get an answer to his ring, and through the Electro- 
phone staff neglecting to make any inquiry during the whole of that 
period to see if he is hearing anything, which he very often is not. 
No satisfaction can be got out of any investigation, the responsi- 
bility of the Electrophone Company being shifted on to its parent, 
the National Telephone Company, and when the poor subscriber, 
whose money they take in advance, comes to deal with the pair of 
them, the autocracy of the female Post Office Telegraph clerk is 
Not in it.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CONSUMPTION AND ITS TREATMENT 
Zo the Editor of Tut OuTLooK 


I wAs much interested in the notes in your issue of November 
26 on Dr. J. B. Murphy’s new surgical method of treating con- 
sumption. Whether this treatment, now on its trial, live or die, I 
can lay no claim to having worked it out as your writer suggests. 
The idea of compressing the lung by strapping the thorax as 
tightly as possible I have carried out in practice for several years, 
but that of compressing the lung itself by gas introduced into the 
thoracic cavity, which is the essential element of Professor 
Forlanini’s plan, was not even dreamt of by me. The value as 
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well as the dangers of this plan I recognised at once on hearing 
that it was being practised in America. 


Florence, Italy, December 5. STUART TIDEY. 


[We gladly publish Dr. Stuart Tidey’s letter. What THE 
OUTLOOK notes stated—to be quite exact—was :—“ An English 
physician, Dr. Stuart Tidey, had worked out a similar method 
independently, and only a few weeks ago discovered it in active 
and highly successful operation in San Giovanni Hospital, Turin, 
where it had been instituted nearly ten years before by Dr. Carlo 
Forlanini.”—ED. ] 


IS CHEEK AN ADMIRABLE QUALITY ? 
Zo the Editor of THz OuTLooK 


“ Nowadays, there is no junior reporter on any of the evening 
papers who would think twice about dropping into Lambeth and 
Fulham, and the Archbishop’s House, Westminster, as well, before 
lunch.” So said your pen-portrait of the Editor of the Daily News 
last week. 

I suppose, as a fact, there are few who would not agree that 
blatant self-assertive cheek is a peculiar and much-admired quality 
in these days, and that if we lived in an age which made its own 
gods and goddesses, there would certainly be an altar erected to 
one of that name, by no manner of means an “unknown god.” 

Cheek is a distinct quality, a quality that lives by itself as much 
as any other does ; but has any philosopher, in considering the 
other qualities of the human mind, ever given us a dissertation on 
this most important one. Would Mr. Rudyard Kipling? For are 
not all his works permeated with cheek? Sheer, joyous, optimistic 
cheek? Cheek of the best kind, of course, but still cheek. 

Hunstanton, December 4. M. M. B. 


GILLIES 
Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


I infer from Sir Herbert Maxwell’s dissertation on spelling that 
by “Rominagrobis” he means “ Raminagrobis,” which was 
Rabelais’ pseudonym for the poet Guillaume du Bois dit Cretin, 
whose poems were collected by Simon du Bois, and published in 
8vo. in 1527. HERBERT TURRELL. 

Chelsea, December 5. 


Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOoK 


I notice a slight error in the matter of Gaelic pronunciation in 
Sir H. Maxwell’s letter last week. He says that “an aspirate after 
the consonants ¢, g, d@, f renders them silent.” This is true only 
in the case of f4. Ch has a guttural sound, as in German, g/ and 
dh (before e and 7) are sounded as y; thus ghz//ie would be pro- 
nounced y//ze, not Az//ie. Moreover, the Scottish Gaelic word is 
gille, the form gzol/a being Irish. C. S. JERRARD. 

Oxford, December 5. 


WOMAN THE UNCLUBABLE 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I scarcely wonder to find a writer in the Ladys Pictorial 
resenting my remarks anent the literature in women’s clubs. As 
a woman, I protest against the assumption that fashion papers are 
women’s chief (literary) recreation. It is a delightful proposition, 
and one far from flattering. And if women do go to clubs for 
change and recreation, that is just one of the reasons why I object 
to the class of literature that floods the tables. I don’t despise 
chiffons and laces, but there are other things more interesting, 
and infinitely more amusing, looking at clubs from the point of 
view of the writer in the Lady’s Pictorial. At least let there be 
variety in the literature provided, and save women from finding 
fashion' papers the only “light literature” ina club. Iam thank- 
ful to Mr. Pinkerton for his protest. 

FANNY HONEYMAN. 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Our 
KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., now ready. Black’s 

“ Atlas,” 1898, published at £3 3s., price 30s., carriage}paid. We 
want Kipling’s ‘Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book,Merchants, Cherry Street,’ Birmingham. 
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AUDREY 


AvupREY knoweth naught of books, 
Naught to captivate the wise ; 

But the soul of goodness looks 
Through the quiet of her eyes. 


She can bake and she can knit, 
Handily she wields the broom, 
All her pleasure is to sit 
In a neatly ordered room... . 


Touchstone, shaping a career, 
Shines at each exclusive house :— 
‘* Such a clever man, my dear, 
‘* Tied to just ‘a country mouse’ ; 





‘* Married ere he dreamed of ws, 
Ere he knew what gifts he had 

Strange that Fate should yoke him thus, 
And very, very, very sad!” 





Touchstone—(let them mark it well) 
When the social round is trod 
Bored by dame and demoiselle— 
Goes home softly, praising God. 
T. W. H.C. 


CENTRAL AFRICA: A CHILD’S 
PARADISE 


Say, don’t you envy children 
Who almost naked go?— 

Who play about for ever 

In tropicaliest “ wevver,” 

In regions where they never 
Even dream of frost or snow? 

Think, think of the advantages 
These little darkies know ! 


For them no frill or tucker, 
No collar, sash or bow, 
For them no dangling laces, 
No buttons, hooks or braces, 
No cause to make wry faces, 
Like little so-and-so. 
Such, such are the advantages 
These little darkies know. 
By E. V. Lucas, in “ All the World Over” (Grant Richards), 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
CUPBOARD LOVE—MR. FROHMANN 


I MUST congratulate Mr. H. V. Esmond, the author of the 
new farce at the Court Theatre, on the possession of a 
conscience, and I do so the more readily because I cannot 
congratulate him on the success of ‘‘ Cupboard Love.” 
The proof of his conscientiousness is on the playbill. He 
does not describe his farce as original, and in the proper 
sense it is not original ; but it is a great deal more novel 
and individual than the plays whose authors claim to rank 
with the originating intellects of the world. But Mr. 
Esmond’s play does not amuse, or interest, or persuade. 
He has been fascinated by an idea essentially undramatic, 
and though, actor-like, he thinks action a good thing in 
itself, all the running about passages, climbing through 
windows, and getting into cupboards leaves us unmoved. 
In the first act three or four young couples quarrel, and 
the ladies affect a preference for man in his prime. The 
boys swear to be avenged ; they form a brotherhood on 
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the spot, and’ at the end of the act are left discussing 
schemes of revenge. In the next scene they are at work, 
at dead of night, in the corridors of an overcrowded 
country house. They carry and drop bedroom candle- 
sticks, and fall over boots and shoes; and, after much 
wrangling, decide to follow their leader, who has dis- 
guised himself as a burglar. They proceed to burgle the 
linen-room, where their lady-loves, owing to the pres- 
sure of population, are all sleeping. The beds are 
made on the floor, covam populo, and they are 
made in so workmanlike a manner that our belief 
in the domestic Englishwoman is restored. This in 
itself is satisfactory, but it is not a dramatic motive. 
During their labours the ladies are interrupted by the 
burglar and his pursuing confederates, and with great 
presence of mind they rush from the room, carefully lock- 
ing the door after them. Only the sham burglar has time 
to escape before help arrives, and the other young men 
take refuge in the cupboards, where they are discovered 
by their sweethearts, toolate, however, to prevent the master 
of the house locking up all the cupboards (without looking 
in them), and taking the keys away. We had waited a 
long time and borne a great deal, but here at last was the 
scene a@ faire, the situation the author had been working 
up to all the time! In a moment I saw the rich possi- 
bilities of the combination and the difficulties too. I was 
all agog to see how the author would treat the situation. 
What happened? The curtain came down! Oh Mr. 
Esmond! Blighted hopes spoilt my interest in a third act, 
which was mainly explanatory, and I went away sorrowful. 
I am not able to say anything about the new farce 
at the Vaudeville Theatre as, like other papers, THE 
OvTLOOK has been refused a seat at that theatre. Mr. 
Frohmann clearly regards his play as above criticism. 


THE VARIETY THEATRE 


I have used this generic title because it seems more 
appropriate than the old ‘‘ music-hall.” It describes the 
entertainment and suggests no rivalry with Grieg. Taking 
the Variety theatres in mass, I have been struck with 
their success in meeting the tastes of very mixed audiences. 

Next to virtue, man cultivates juggling. There are the 
Zanettos, Bellonini, and Valoni—all choice Italians—to 
gratify a universal desire. The way the Zanettos throw 
knives to one another across the stage is deserving of all 
flattery, except that of imitation in the kitchen. The 
Signor has a taking knack of catching a ball on a pointed 
instrument which he holds in his mouth. Bellonini has 
dogs—which is good ; but Goleman has dogs and cats— 
which is better, though it wrings the hearts of cat-lovers 
to see a black one and a white one as jockeys to two 
collies. They take their leaps and keep their seats admi- 
rably ; but their proper function is literary collaboration— 
on your left shoulder. 

Monstrosities do not please me, but the audience were 
delighted with the Colibris, nine pigmies whose perform- 
ance is no great thing, except when they played niggers 
and looked like poodles on their hind-legs. Contortionists, 
too, rather offend one’s humanity ; but Mdlle. Bertholdi’s 
performance is the least’ offensive in that kind that I have 
seen. She has grace as well as the chief quality of flexible 
tubing. Acrobatics appeal to the natural man, and they 
are adequately|represented by Messrs. Manning and Prevost 
and the Freire troupe. ;.Carmen (not Mérimée’s) preserves 
the tradition of the slack wire, and if the Lusinskis are 
Russians, the Sclavonic'melancholy is exaggerated. 
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But I forget the ladies, the comédiennes. There is Miss 
Marie Lloyd, a lady of much brightness, some voice, and 
a London accent. Miss Harriett Vernon personates a 
Lifeguardsman, and looks everything but martial. Miss 
Nellie Navette I had heard of as a dancer and found her 
equal to her reputation. Then there is Miss Vesta Tilley, 
the famous male impersonator. She goes to a good tailor 
and acts a little; but she, too, has the music-hall voice. 
Then Mr. Eugene Stratton studied our African brother from 
the life, and has sentimentalised him, and sentiment takes 
the cake. ‘‘ Little Dolly Daydream” and ‘‘ The Lily of 
Laguna” send the audience intoa state of beatific ecstasy. 
Mr. R. G. Knowles is a humourist who knows how to re- 
new his brilliance. Why does he keep up the old dialogue- 
business with the band? Two performers cannot speak 
for themselves. The Broncho Mule, who employs Messrs. 
Burke and Andrus, and the Donkey, who is assisted by 
Mr. Lee. With such artists we do not make comparisons; 
we accept gratefully, and follow our preferences. The 
Broncho has the broader humour, but the Donkey is the 
more spirituel. With them I would mention Messrs. 
Wood and Shepard, a compliment those gentlemen will, 
as experts, fully appreciate. They are musical comedians ; 
one is clever, and the other, the stout gentleman, is a 
deliciously stolid humourist. Literally it makes you laugh 
to look at him, but that’s nothing to your laugh when he 
looks at you. 

The American Biograph, Mr. Morton’s latest managerial 
achievement, is topical and exciting, and worthy of the 
Palace. ‘‘ Alaska,” the ballet at the Empire, is a triumph 
of colour, movement, and taste. The Alhambra has an 
entertaining programme which includes a sketch in which 
Miss Juliette Nesville appears. It looks as if Mr. Dundas 
Slater has seen the capabilities of the one-act play. Is 
he going to give us the well-written, well-acted, crisp little 
plays we are so ready to accept ? 

C. G.-C. 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN AT 
THE HOUSE 


I WAS staying in Sussex, and came upon it in the course of one 
of my long walks. The time of the year was May, and whenever 
this month comes round I find myself taking that walk in memory, 
and once more coming upon that house. It was notan old house, 
but no one lived there. The key had been turned in the lock 
when the people left, and was now in the keeping of a woman who 
lived in the last house of the village. She was a young and 
cheerful creature, with a square, sensible face well lit by kindness. 
Her pleasure in the possession of the key consisted, I was soon to 
find, in the excellent opportunity it afforded for conversation. In 
a loud, good-natured voice she addressed me from her doorstep :— 

“ Beg pardon, Sir, but I’m thinking maybe as you’ve been up 
to the house? If I’d seen you pass I’d ha’ told you as I had the 
key if you'd like to see the garden or anything. If you'll step up 
the avenue again, I’ll open the door for ’ee, and pleased to do it, 
I’m sure.” 

I had been disappointed at finding so seemingly deserted a 
place locked up ; the more so as through an iron gate I had seen 
a corner of a tangled garden it would well have suited my humour 
to walk in. Telling her I should like to see the place, I prepared 
to await her reappearance with the key. 

It was one of those days when May, like “ proud-pied April 
dressed in all his trim, hath put a spirit of youth in everything,” 
when the air is filled with sounds and scents, and to breathe is 
happiness. The unsullied, perfect radiance of the spring was in 
every bush and blade and flower. And in the skies a thousand 
larks were singing. 
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On the window-sill of the cottage a cat dozed, opening and 
closing at leisurely intervals a pair of topaz eyes. Some yellow 
tulips, growing in that slender high-stemmed grace the poor soil 
of a cottage garden gives its flowers, filled the tiny strip in front. 
And above, in a cage that hung upon a nail, the sad, pointed little 
face of a goldfinch looked out through bars upon that world of 
green. 

The woman reappeared with the key in her hand, and, joining 
me, we went towards the house. She had evidently reached that 
stage in the morning’s work when a cottage woman is mysteriously 
prompted to wear her husband’s cap. Often have I noticed this 
practice in village life, and have always found it to be the outward 
sign of a “thorough cleaning.” Badge or symbol, as it were, of a 
hand to hand encounter with the dust. 

I had small occasion to ask her questions as we went ; for 
she began at once in that voice that is filled with the comfortable 
intonations of confidential narrative. 

“ No,—it do seem strange for no one to live here, and such a 
nice big house and all. But come summer come winter empty it 
is, and empty it do remain. Since the key were left wi’ me nobody 
seems to bother theirselves about it, and it’s just as if all who 
belonged to it must be dead and gone. Now if it had been 
harnted, or suchlike, I shouldn’t wonder; but I never heard a 
word that said so. It’s lonely, that’s what it is. Just lonely. But 
it’s a pity—for the roses is su’thin wonderful in June. My mother, 
when she were young, did use to char up at the house, and remem- 
bered the old gentleman well. He was a little strange, you know. 
O! he was ¢ha¢, But there; he was as kind and quiet a body as 
anyone could wish to do wi’, and often motherd say how he’d 
come to her when she were at her work, with a great bunch of 
flowers in his hands, and his face all dreary. ‘I wish I could 
understand,’ he’d say; ‘I want to understand; can’t you help 
me?’ And then she’d say, quite loud (for she never could 
remember he wasn’t deaf, he seemed so strange and straining), 
‘ You’ve got some beautiful flowers, sir. I hope you're better?’ 
And he’d say, ‘Just the same as all the others. Nothing. 
Nothing.’ O! mother’d often say, now he’s dead and gone, well, 
she did hope he was happier, poor soul; with his ‘I want to 
understand,’ and his ‘Nothing. Nothing. But—he was most 
partickler queer. Why, he’d walk about with his pockets full of 
stones! And he always said the roses laughed so.” 

“ What was his name?” I asked. 

We were in the horse-chestnut avenue, where the road, long 
ago hard and smooth, was mossing over, and slippery beneath the 
tread. The light, filtering green and cool through the immense 
leaves, seemed to have left its warmth behind it. There was a 
moist, dank smell of weeds in the air. 

“ His name was Tredennis, Jacob Tredennis, and I’ve heard as 
he were a doctor once. But folk didn’t use his name much. He 
was just called The Old Gentleman at the House, and so mother 
used to speak of him.” 

Then we came upon the house, standing full in the sunlight. 
A lawn had been round it once on which box trees had been clipped 
an d tended, but the lawn was a field now, and the box bushes 
bunched the sides of the house like huge distorted rosettes on either 
hand. A honeysuckle and a rose, growing imperiously towards 
the upper windows, half obliterated the broken trellis that had 
reared their infancy. A splendid family of dandelions lived in the 
crack of the threshold. 

The house was square and of yellow stucco, with eight windows 
to the front. It had a stone porch on pillars, and in the square 
of cobble-stones before the doorway, every chink was stuffed with 
grass. 

One of the windows, dim and yellow, was open, showing the 
bare room within. The cheerless yellow stucco and thin sash 
windows denied it the dignity of antiquity, and the mingled life 
and radiance of the warm Spring day but intensified its lean 
emptiness. 

The sense of desertion in the place was intense. It was like 
looking on a face after the soul has left the body, and I realised 
how much human dwellings share and reflect the life of those 
within. 

As the wind came and went a shoot of rose laden with leaf and 
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flower tapped the closed window above the porch, as if to sound 
the emptiness. 

“ How long has the place been deserted?” I asked, and I was 
sorry to hear my own voice. 

“A matter of forty years ‘or so; and it seems to belong to 
nobody. In old days there would come some people to see the old 
gentleman—one lady in particular, his sister, a Miss Tredennis. 
But it upset him terribly. Mother stayed in the passage one day 
when they were talking, and she said they were a long time in 
there. And she heard crying. Then the old gentleman’s voice 
said, ‘For God’s sake go away, Jane! for God’s sake go away !’ 
And Miss Tredennis came out wi’ very red eyes. And she didn’t 
come any more.” 

We had reached the iron gate to the right of the house through 
which a small path led round to the garden. It was rust-eaten 
and padlocked, but the woman offered to let me into the garden 
through the house. 

“But that’s where he’d walk mostly,” she said. ‘He'd go 
tipping along, for all the world like the cat over the courtyard 
when it’s all pudd’ly after rain. For he thought, poor soul, z¢ Awrz 
the stones to tread on them.” 

She opened the door, and we went inside the house. It smelt of 
mice and cobwebs. The damp had stained the wall paper of the 
narrow passage that we entered. A room opened out of it:¢on 
either side, and a thin insignificant staircase fronted us as we stood. 
A remnant cf oilcloth hung in frayed patches on the narrow stairs. 
A fragment of a broken plate lay upon the;landing. 

Everything was ordinary—more than ordinary. And I 
wondered I had ever thought the place had a charm. But when 
the woman opened the door beneath the stairs I caught my breath. 
For before me lay a wilderness of garden, a brilliant dazzling sea 
of bloom. 

The paths, with pebbly patches here and there, were golden 
ways of dandelion. Beds, once fashioned into rounds and squares, 
had merged into the high-standing grass that swayed with all its 
handsome weeds around them. The box edging stood high in 
bushes, and the slender belfries of many bluebells speared through 
the tangled mass. 

But the rose trees were everywhere. The ground beneath was 
white with early petals ; and strong shoots peeling from the wall 
locked across the threshold. I brushed through them and passed 
out. The place had regained its magic ; and the secret of it lay, 
{I found, in the relation of all this luxuriant life of nature to the 
forlorn desolation of the house. Here man had been, and 
was no more here. The silence of the place was loud with him. 
For the rest, spring, summer, autumn, and winter lived here and 
had their will. The powers of Nature had wrested it from him, 
and the very ignorance and ease of victory were an index to the 
completeness of defeat. I saw it, as I have seen the coming of 
that first wave, so big and unconcerned, that leaves the little 
child’s sand castle on the beach a sliding obliterated heap. 

Wandering on I stepped in and out of the bushes, bending 
the flowers from meas I went. Then! heard the woman fol- 
lowing. 

“Would you like to see one of the old gentleman’s writing 
books ?” she said. “I’m nothing of a scholard myself. And there’s 
a way, sir, as you'll find easy enough out of the garden now the 
paling’s fallen away. For I’m stepping off home myself and must 
take the key with me.” 

I had seen a bench stifled with ivy against a wall. Going now 
towards it, I took the book with me, and opened it on my knee. 

I found myself reading the journal of Jacob Tredennis :— 


May 16, 18—.—When the stars fall, many are carried in their 
train. 

May 22.—Is it not conceivable that on losing our kinship with 
Humanity, and not having altogether our being in the Outer World, 
we may be Nowhere? 

To me, at least, it seems so. 

June 2.—But if they had not wished to fall, need they have 
fallen? If I could only understand ! 

june 7.—I remember it distinctly. In the early hours of a sum- 
mer morning I met a company of men and women coming towards 
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me over the Downs. No sooner did I see them than I knew them 
to be truant stars. 1 knew this by the beaming in their faces and 
their long yellow hair. They seemed to number seven and nine ; 
but of this I had no clear knowledge at the time. Only I felt great 
fortune was mine in meeting them, and my heart beat thickly as 
they spoke to me. 

“From very far have we come,” and it seemed to me as if they 
spoke together. ‘From far have we come to look upon this earth; 
for many years have we gazed on it from where we pinned the 
heavens. We have seen the brown earth change into the green ; the 
green burn to the dusky red and gold. And as with many eyes we 
watched we have seen the earth still in its shroud of white. We have 
heard the rushing of great rivers, laid like silver cords upon the earth. 
And many ages have we seen our sheeted Image in the Sea. We 
know the myriad towns man has placed upon the earth, and the 
great winged ships in which he walks upon the deep. And the 
sound of his great prayers has risen past us to his gods, through 
the unchanging heavens. 

“Then said we, ‘We will see this creature Man. We will go 
down and visit the green earth ; and we will see more nearly the 
pale seas. 

“6 We will go down !’ we said ; ‘we w#// go down? 

“ And the skies loosed us. And we fell. . . . Weare stars.” 

Then it was that I saw they stood upon the grass, and it bent 
not beneath the weight of their bare feet. And my heart stood 
still for the crooked whiteness of their faces and the gleam in their 
long hair. 

“ Tell us,” they cried (and my heart became thin, and the night 
wind seemed to blow within it) ; “tell us why this earth is not as 
we have seen it from the skies? Is it not the sameas the Heavenly 
Eyes see? 

“ We know the harvest fields as they shine white, beneath the 
cold effulgence of the moon. And now we see them made of 
heavy gold ; for ever swaying in a great Unrest. 

“We look for the blue seas whose foamy crests rise to the 
battle when the great winds shout ; and now it seems to us most 
bitter and grey. Dun-coloured, sad, and filled with Homelessness. 

“The sands to us were as the western skies when the long 
summer evenings, green and cool, linger and mingle with a starry 
dusk. But now we see that they are otherwise. 

“ For they are many and little, with dead men’s bones. 

“ And all the rivers gush with human tears. Even the rocks 
cry out, with a loud voice; that we have lost our Image in the 
Sky.” 

So they stood, and spoke to me. And I answered sadly: “I 
know not wherein lies man’s curse.” . . . but even as I spoke, they 
clamoured shrilly, with united voice : “O! curse on curse ; and 
curs¢d fo the cursed. And we are cursed, that have left the 
skies.” 

And they went from me, over the great Downs, holding their 
bare arms high above their heads, most sorrowfully. 

A comrade, overtaking me upon the road, said to me: “ What 
made you speak unto that company? Know ye not that they be 
Star-folk? And whoso speaks with such, speaks not again in the 
manner of men ; nor are his ears open unto their words.” 

And I answered: “I knew them to be Stars, though to my 
eyes they seemed not so. But in the semblance of men and women 
spake I unto them.” 

But my comrade looked at me between the eyes, and went his 
way. 

Nevertheless, since then my heart has not understood the 
words of men, neither have I spoken, seemingly, such as they 
understand. Only the stones cry out beneath my feet. And the 
language of the waters is more than 1 can bear. And the wind 
in the trees sings to me of many things. 

And in my dreams I see the crooked whiteness of many faces 
looking upon me. .... 


I closed the book. It fell from my knees upon the grass. 
Everything was very still; but some rooks in a few ragged nests 
in the tall trees near the house were cawing, cawing. 

I took my way through the garden, out among the madman’s 
roses. CLARISSA. 
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THE NEWEST JOURNALISM 


Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.-—ViRGIL 


JOURNALISM, it would seem, travels, like most other human 
things, in a circle. Perhaps the first newspaper in the 
world—barring always the Pekin Gasetfe and some other 
eccentricities—was the Acta Diurna, or Daily Chronicle 
of ancient Rome. That was the beginning of the cycle. 
The railway bookstalls of to-day with the piles of Christ- 
mas numbers—which seem to swear more and more by 
the paint-pot as the years roll on—furnish a plethora of 
examples of the end of the cycle. And now it would seem 
we have begun again. History is at its old game once 
more. The start of the new cycle is a second time from 
Rome—weird, old, mummified Rome, whose present and 
future are its past. 

The evangelist of the new gospel is Vox Urbis. The 
whole of the paper—a fortnightly, whose three-columned 
page is of a size with the S¢. /ames’s Gasette—is written 
in Latin. It holds itself out to be a Journal of Letters 
and Art—to translate the sub-heading literally. The 
Declaration and the first leader are both set forth in 
Latin of excellent quality ; and are studiously Ciceronian. 
One might pick a hole here and there if one wanted 
to. But one doesn’t want to. The declaration starts 
in the old, old way. The paper is to fill an znugens 
desiderium, which is—we have tried to find another 
translation and cannot—simply the long-felt want, be- 
neath whose xgis every enterprise is wont to make its 
start. The long-felt want is a medium of communication 
between learned men—and, we suppose, women. The 
last addition is made in view of some jin de sitcle develop- 
ments, though the Latin has the noun only in the mas- 
culine, which, however, is usually held to include the 
feminine. So, with resignation, we translate compre- 
hensively. The declaration is aimed at Volapuk—and 
possibly (but we may be doing ani injustice here) 
at English. Anyhow, Volapuk has gone away to 
the dim regions of romance which gave it birth, 
and perhaps it is only our vanity that makes us suppose 
our own language is destined to oust all others. Latin, 
then, is no doubt entitled to its effort, and it would be 
churlish not to wish it well. Neither English nor Vola- 
puk—nor anything else—is named. The wording of the 
declaration is beautiful in its abstinence, sublime in its 
silence. 

The first leader is in the same vein. It makes no 
apology (says the first sentence) for the assumption of a 
pretentious title. What, it asks, is greater than Rome or 
the Roman tongue? The answer given is historical rather 
than modern. In any event, one is not disposed to say 
anything against the Roman tongue ; but the other section 
of the question opens up a vista of speculation. One can 
imagine a curt, pithy remark wafted over seas from Boston 
or Chicago, the accent cherished carefully within the Zephyr. 
A glint of dry humour might emanate from the banks of the 
Clyde, or—who knows ?—from out of a window in Thrums. 
The Whitechapel coster—we say it with confidence—would 
not fail in a reply, and away in the Midlands an eyeglass 
might drop aghast at the artless query. There would be 
a din, too, in the royal palaces of Germany, and a plaintive 
note from Constantinople might require information as to 
whether the question imported any insinuation about de- 
caying empires. The answer given, we have said, is 
historical—the Curii and the Camilli are not forgotten. 
The power of Old Rome in war and peace is set forth in 
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the rounded periods that Gibbon envied. The panegyric 
closes with three asterisks in triangular form, and the 
decks are cleared for a new point. 

This is the suitability of Latin for the object in hand ; 
and this, too, is the serious point of the whole enterprise. 
Unquestionably, as the writer points out, the one written 
language that appeals to educated people is Latin. The study 
of modern languages by themselves is a doctrine that has 
certainly gained ground in the last twenty years. But 
such a tendency has but little influence on the Latin lan- 
guage, in that the former are in the main taken up of 
course for speaking purposes. They are concerned with 
the ear and the tongue. Latin is concerned with the eye 
only ; for we gather from the Vox Urbis that its intention 
is to encourage, upon paper only, the communication 
between educated people. Nobody, except Middle Age 
folk and Roman Catholic priests, ever learnt Latin for the 
purpose of speaking it. The two provinces are thus 
distinct. The magazine Cosmopolis works out the same 
idea, but on wholly different—and, we think, far more 
difficult—lines. To read the magazine through presupposes 
the knowledge of three languages—a qualification that 
comparatively very few Englishmen can boast. A fairly 
good knowledge of Latin is the only qualification required 
for Vox Urbis. 

The success or failure, therefore, of the new paper 
seems to be bound up in a single proposition with a 
double aspect. Firstly, Are there enough educated people 
in the world to uphold the publication of a Latin paper ? 
Secondly, of such educated people, if there are enough, 
will a sufficient number subscribe to it? With regard to 
the first question, we have not the slightest hesitation in 
answering in the affirmative. Of the second question we 
have more doubt. There are no bases of argument on 
the one side or the other. One can only wait and see; 
solvitur ambulando. We can only wish that the pioneers 
of the new Roman revival will find more enlightenment in 
a commercial and somewhat degenerate world than some 
other pioneers in a good cause found within the precincts 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. J. W. Murison. 


REVIEWS 


PITT THE LITTLE 


“Pitt: Some Chapters of his Life and Times.” By the Right 
Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord Ashbourne. London: Longmans. 
215. 


OF Pitt the politician—of Pitt, that is to say—enough has been 
written, said, and sung to supply the motifto a whole cycle of 
parliamentary literature. If any proof, indeed, were needed in 
vindication of the liberal impartiality of the nineteenth-century 
man of letters, it is to be found in the high moral commendation 
awarded the incorruptible commoner by the very fraternity whose 
claims to consideration he always persistently ignored. No 
author, no artist, we believe, was ever nominated to the Royal 
Bounty by Pitt. Yet—treating the typical scribe as the actors 
treated Gil Blas—he would stamp with the book-plate of his 
approval (for Lord Ashbourne reproduces it) the works of labourers 
whom he did not appear to think worthy of their hire. Still, through 
the ages, the fraternity he neglected has spoken panegyric in his 
honour ; and now again we review the latest encomium of the 
man—the “ most upright political character” in all Wilberforce’s 
experience. 

Necessarily the “fierce light” of publicity that beat upon the 
figure of one who was Prime Minister when he was twenty-four, 
and yet Prime Minister when he was forty, has revealed the 
character and characteristics of his administration to its minutest 
details, There cannot be in this direction much new ground to 
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explore. The extraordinary creature died, a mature giant of 
wisdom, at an age which marks the mere intellectual majority of a 
vast number of men. He exchanged his parliamentary for a 
heavenly seat (to adopt the “ mortuary ” vernacular of his period), 
when many politicians of excellent capacity are only first thinking 
of bidding for a seat at all in the “lower” house. He stood so early, 
so long, so absorbingly in the public eye—so widely in front of his 
own private identity, as to present a political portrait great enough 
to supply a century with subject for painting. Now, perhaps, we 
have learned all there is in this of interest. We want to dodge 
behind the great figure and see the little one—the little one, we 
mean, in the familiar, not in the scandalous sense ; we want to see the 
parliamentary elephant out of its trappings, pointing no moral of 
grandeur and force, even. 

There was a little figure, we know ; we know it of Mr. Rogers, 
of Lord Grenville, of the “ Rolliad,” of Macaulay ; and here we can 
learn something additional about it from Lord Ashbourne—not so 
much as we should like, yet an effective touch or two. These are 
not in the way of self-revelation. Pitt never, within our knowledge, 
wrote a playful word ; was never, in all his correspondence, wrought 
beyond the pitch of diplomatic sobriety. He took himself from his 
boyhood with that appalling seriousness that nothing but conscious 
genius can justify. He stood up, facing and looking over mankind, 
considering only the direction in which he should advance ; and 
when he was resolved, he moved on sedately, never stopping by 
the way to laugh and gossip. He had no secret but the source 
of his intellect ; as he walked in the sunshine, so could he be 
always read full-face. If we would know more of him than plainly 
appeared, we must look to the disposition of the side-lights. 

Of these we have mentioned one or two. Others were his 
mother, and his niece Lady Hester Stanhope (that lady whose 
nativity was cast—according to her own statement—under no less 
a star than the sun). Lord Ashbourne prints some entertaining 
letters—addressed for the most part to Mr. Wilson, the boy’s 
private tutor at Cambridge—from Lady Chatham. They are rich 
in affection and mis-spelling. She approves her darling’s recourse 
to amusements that are of “the right de/ Air sort.” They are 
“ much properer for a fashionable collegiate than the Jouring upon 
dull books.” William had been ill, and ; “we had with great joy 
adopted the idea that amendment was beginning to advance with 
quicker progress, and that the gain of strength in every four-and- 
twenty hours would be with an increased proportion. These 
flattering hopes received a cold damp by seeing that it had been 
thought necessary to eat the dinner in bed, and that the degree of 
weakness was such as to render the want of shoes no inconvenience.” 
Is not this Mrs. Micawber seventy years before she was due! “I 
hope you will read with pleasure” (she writes) “how our long- 
formed cricketters beat Hampshire out and out. The D. of D——~— 
laboured in the field with the most unremitting order.” We 
wonder if her serious son, intent over his Lycophron and his 
Newton, smiled over that little slip for “ardour”? We hope he 
did, as he put the letter lovingly back in his pocket. At the bottom 
of that strong solemn nature there was assuredly a deep fund of 
affection. Perhaps the kind mother was always a little sad that 
her pet was debarred, by constitution and inclination, from playing 
crickett, and other games proper to the de/ Air. Even to that 
boozy age, too, it must have seemed unnatural for a boy of fifteen 
to be slaking his thirst in port wine. Yet—significant to his times 
—the father could see fit to write to his son of the happiness it would 
be to him to receive a letter “about four o’clock” from “my dear 
William,” as “ by that time I reckon we shall be warm in our cups.” 

Drink was, indeed, the most hideous vice of the period. 
Almost every anecdote proper relating to the great Minister in his 
moments of relaxation (they were not many) turns upon a question 
of pot-valiancy. It is amazing to think how men of intellect could 
have so prostituted their brains. Stothard relates how once Pitt 
and Dundas, stopping at some inn by the road, drank seven 
bottles of wine between them. In Ireland things were infinitely 
worse. Lord Ashbourne, in the course of a chapter dealing with 
the state of this distressful country under Lord Rutland’s 
Lieutenancy, gives a lively picture of the times. We have no 
space to quote. It is enough to say that, amongst the gentry, 
every eccentric device to secure speechless intoxication to a com- 
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pany entertained was usually resorted to. All drank, and all 
duelled. “ Lord Norbury fought so many [duels] that it was said 
he shot up into preferment.” 

To many, no doubt, the chapter dealing with “Pitt’s one love 
story” will be the most engaging in the book. It is an old story— 
in both senses—but it is here given concisely, and with a pretty 
illustration to enhance the one-sided pathos of it. In truth, 
marriage was not the natural moral of Pitt’s life system. “The 
better part of love, as well as of valour, is discretion.” Thus he 
wrote to Wilberforce ; but about another suggested alliance. The 
sentence seems to attenuate one’s hope of ever becoming intimate 
with that part of the man that was not politician. 


LAMB AND HIS CIRCLE 


“Charles Lamb and the Lloyds.” Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 6s. 


THE very mention of Charles Lamb excites feelings at once 
tender and gay: his was the delicate art of being himself in his 
letters, a self without affectation or that baldness which argues 
the literary economy of some great men, but wearing wit and know- 
ledge like so much April sunshine and September dusk. It is not 
unnatural that a book which can boast of twenty-three hitherto 
unpublished Elian letters should wear the name of Lamb like a 
nimbus to lift up the eyes of the crowd. Yet the book has a 
psychological interest, conferred on it by the Lloyds, which requires 
no backing. Charles Lloyd (1748-1828) was a banker and a Friend. 
He translated the “ Iliad” and the “ Odyssey” into couplets, and 
was altogether a wonder of industrious versatility. But what 
lends a touch of genius to his life is the fact that he begat children 
on whose talent was laid an authentic gloom. We refer to 
Charles and Robert Lloyd: for the rest of the numerous family 
this review has no house-room. This gloom—the shadow 
of great inspirations—lay on that eighteenth-century Quaker, 
John Woolman, when he “saw a mass of matter of a dull 
gloomy colour between the South and the East, and was 
informed that this mass was human beings in as great a misery 
as they could be and live.” But with John Woolman that 
nightmare could not prevail. “I look at the face of my dear 
Redeemer, for sweet is His voice, and His countenance is comely.” 
Alas! the silence which is the genius of Quakerism exacts a 
whole-hearted surrender of individuality, and the psychologist 
may divine that what Woolman could give, Robert Lloyd and his 
brother could not. So we find Lamb coaxing Robert into the 
repugnant dark—so light for others—with words like these : “ What 
is it? Sitting a few hours in a week with certain good people who 
call ‘hat worship. . . . They sit in a temple, you sit as in a room 
adjoining.” The case is in a nutshell, though Lamb was too clever 
to see it. 

Sitting in rooms adjoining is the domesticity of Tantalus. 
Robert, born in 1778, was twenty then, and he was not thirty-three 
when he died of worry. “His constitutional misfortune,” wrote 
Lamb, “ was an excess of nervous sensibility which, in the purest 
of hearts, produced rather too great a spirit of self-abasement, a 
perpetual apprehension of not doing what was right.” Posterity 
has only condemned him for one fault—that of neglecting his 
correspondence with Lamb. Charles Lloyd, Robert’s brother 
(1775-1839), was, if we may use the metaphor, ushered into the 
“ adjoining room” by S. T. Coleridge, who, in an inimitable letter 
written in his twenties, proposed to assist him in “a thorough 
examination of the Jewish and Christian Dispensations, their 
doctrines and evidences”; an examination “peculiarly neces- 
sary” for a medical man, as the tutor understood his pupil was to 
be, apparently for the strange reason that ‘‘a Physician who 
should be even a Theist, still more a Christian, would be a 
rarity indeed.” Charles, however, turned his attention to the 
writing of indifferent verse, and subsequently to the tragedies of 
Alfieri, which his sister Priscilla characterised as “so atrocious as 
rather to disgust than to excite sympathy.” Yet the hypochondria 
of the “ adjoining room” was a heavy incubus on his mind, and it 
is not obscurely hinted that he died insane. Prior to the spring of 
1818 he had, by the account quoted by Macready, been “for 
upwards of four years” “afflicted with a most extraordinary 
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malady, a torpor of feeling, and, as it were, a numbness of his 
faculties, that all the medical advice to which he had resorted had 
been unable to relax or dispel.” It was, as the well-worn anecdote 
will advise the reader, no Woolmanian theophany, the “ comely ” 
countenance of a “dear Redeemer,” that cured him for the time 
being. It was seeing Macready acting in “ Rob Roy”—a drama 
founded on the story by that very Scott whose leisurely genius has 
lately provoked a display of such curious idiosyncrasy in the 
readers of this journal. 

The letters by Lamb quoted in this volume are one and all 
delightful. His epistolary essay on Jeremy Taylor is a splendid 
piece of criticism. For the charm of the man, let us take this 
passage about London from a letter to Robert :— 

“ Let them talk of lakes and mountains and romantic dales—all 
that fantastic stuff ; give me a ramble by night in the winter nights 
in London ; the lamps lit, the pavements of the motley Strand 
crowded with to-and-fro passengers, the shops all brilliant, and 
stuffed with obliging customers and obliged tradesmen ; give me 
the old bookstalls of London, a walk in the bright Piazzas of Covent 
Garden. I defy a man to be dull in such places—perfect Maho- 
metan paradises upon earth! I have lent out my heart with usury 
to such scenes from my childhood up, and have cried with fulness 
of joy at the multitudinous scenes of Life in the crowded streets of 
ever dear Loudon.” 

Beautiful, is it not? And yet, when we have forgotten these 
“ Piazzas,” it seems to us that poor melancholy Charles Lloyd’s 
“fortification of life” will stand in our memories. 

“Elsewhere,” he writes, in the passage we allude to, “I felt 
literally alone in the world. Here [in London]... on all sides 
a wall, a fortification of life, and human life, seems to surround 
and protect me.... Here. . . the perpetual noise . . . the per- 
petual involuntary and unsought-for remindings of life . . . keep 
up an external counterpoise to the restless agony ever busy within, 
and tho’ I must know that, in a religious sense, I am no more 
protected here than I should be among the Libyan deserts.” 

Ah ! that “adjoining room” ; Libyan desert is not a bad name 
for it. 

Let others, in reviewing this volume, quote Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and a greater selection from Lamb. We have already 
exceeded our space. It is proper to add that Mr. Lucas, who 
commands a charming style, bubbling now and then into sly 
humour, has put his material with all possible dexterity before 


the reader. There are some very interesting portraits in the book 
and a good index. 


GLIMPSES OF ISLAM 


“Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey.” By Lord Warkworth, 
M.P. London: Arnold. 21s. 


“ Mogreb-el-Acksa.” By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. London : 
Heinemann. 9s. 
“From Sphinx to Oracle.” 
& Blackett. 16s. 
“The Downfall of the Dervishes.” 
London: Methuen. 35. 6d. 
“Rambles in Lion Land.” By Captain F. B. Pearce. 

Chapman & Hall. tos. 67. 


By A. Silva White. London: Hurst 


By Ernest N. Bennett. 


London : 


WHEN the Roman poet lamented the many evils religion had 
brought into the world, he was not thinking of Mr. Kensit and 
Dr. Horton and Lord Grimthorpe, and the “wild men” of the 
other party with whom they wage “ horrid war.” Nor do we when 
we make the same lament. With a natural piety akin to that 
displayed by Shem and Japheth over their father’s infirmity, we turn 
away our eyes from the unseemlinesses of our own faith, and point 
the Lucretian line with the unseemlinesses of the faiths of other 
people. These unseemlinesses are as easy to find as our own. 
Easier ; for nations are dying around us, and because it is hard to 
distinguish between the mess they make in dying and the noxious 
by-products of their faith, we abandon the attempt, and, in 
the case of Turkey and Morocco, charge it all to faith—to 
Mohammedanism, ejaculating Zantum religio potuit suadere 
malorum., 


So it comes to pass that in presence of “ Abdul the Damned” 
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we forget his co-religionist, the Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, and 
on a lower plane our own Hausas ; forget that Mohammedanism 
is as much, but also as little, chargeable with the Mahdi as Christi- 
anity is with Pope Alexander VI. ; forget the historic fact that there 
is absolutely no antagonism between the faith of Islam and Science, 
speculative and applied, such as some find between Christianity and 
Science, and that therefore there is nothing in the faith of Islim to 
prevent the advent of a civilisation like our own, in so far as our own 
is the issue of Science. These considerations, and the practical im- 
portance of a fair and open mind towards the Mohammedan 
world—such a mind as Lord Kitchener shows himself possessed 
of in his stipulation that the Gordon Memorial College at Khartum 
shall be purely secular—will appear when we remember that Her 
Majesty has more Mohammedan subjects than any other sovereign, 
more even than the Sultan of Turkey himself. 

And yet another circumstance which should persuade us to 
bring to the study of Mohammedanism something better than 
either a censorious or an academic spirit is its missionary energy. 
This energy is best seen at work in Africa, where Islam is rapidly 
enlarging its boundaries at the expense of Paganism. A very 
adequate idea of the methods by which both its faith and its polity 
are propagated may be gathered from Mr. Silva White’s “ From 
Sphinx to Oracle.” It tells the story, and tells it exceedingly well, 
of the author’s attempt last winter to reach Jarabub, the holy 
city of the Senussi. Mr. White could get no nearer than 
Siwa, the historic oasis of Jupiter Ammon, in the north-east 
corner of the Libyan Desert ; nevertheless, he contrived to see 
and hear much that is new about the formidable confraternity 
founded between forty and fifty years ago by Sidi Mohammed ben 
Ali es-Senussi—formidable not merely on account of its numbers, 
which already exceed nite millions, and its compact organisation, 
which ramifies throughout the Sahara and the Sudan, but also 
because its tenets are such as must bring it into conflict sooner or 
later with British rule in Nigeria and the Western Provinces of 
the Upper Nile. ‘The way of the Senussi,” says Mr. White, 
“embodies a triple protest: (1) against concessions made to 
Western civilisation ; (2) against innovations, the result of what 
we call progress, in Eastern countries ; and (3) against all fresh 
attempts made to extend Western or European influence—not 
exempting Turkish—in countries still preserved by ‘the divine 
grace.” The Senussi claim the port of Jerjub, on the Tripoli 
coast, as their own, and there and at Tobruk “they import un- 
hindered arms and munitions of war, which are landed by ships 
specially engaged in this contraband traffic.” The head-quarters 
of the order have been removed to Kufra, an oasis in the heart of 
the Libyan Desert. ‘From this inaccessible fortress” the 
present Senussi el-Mahdi, son of the founder, “governs Senussi- 
land. Swift messengers carry his orders to all parts of North 
Africa ; and he is kept constantly informed by his agents of all 
that transpires in the outer world, receiving books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and all the requirements of his responsible office. 
His military and political organisation is complete.” Small 
wonder the Egyptian Government keeps an apprehensive eye on 
him. 

In “ Mogreb el-Acksa,” Mr. ‘Cunninghame Graham deals with 
another and darker ‘corner-of the Mohammedan world, and deals 
with it in his well-known: selfful style. He tells you much that is 
worth hearing about ‘Morocco, but he tells you much more about 
his own picturesque personality. He has, he says, “no theory of 
Empires, destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race, spread of the Christian 
faith, of trade extension, ‘or of hinterlands.” Of course not ; these 
things are anathema to him. ‘Effete races and lost causes— 
anything lacking a champion—are more to his mind. “ Europeans 
are a curse throughout the East”; “ Most Governments are bad, 
the best a disagreeable institution” ; two and two make five ; 
and two straight lines caz enclose a space—add to these con- 
victions an overmastering desire to be always in a minority, and 
you have Mr. Cunninghame Graham, whether you find him in 
Morocco, or Spain,:or on the Pampas. 

In 1897 Lord Warkworth traversed Asiatic Turkey, and in 
“ Notes from a Diary” records such aspects of land and people as 
have bearing on the profound change impending over this part of 
Islim. He writes as a politician in the best sense of the word, 
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and views the present in the light of the past, apart from which the 
Eastern present is meaningless. Like every one who has come 
into personal contact with them, Lord Warkworth likes and 
respects the Turks individually ; but he is a severe critic of the 
Turkish Government, as also of the Russian. The “ Notes” are 
beautifully illustrated. 

“The Downfall of the Dervishes” and “Rambles in Lion 
Land” are also concerned with men and things Mohammedan, 
but only incidentally. Captain Pearce’s book is interesting, the 
story of a three months’ “ shoot” in Somaliland, and of what befell 
him by the way, and Mr. Bennett has an animated and graphic 
tale to tell of what befell him as correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette during the recent Khartum campaign. Even the glories 
of the “ Sudan thirst ” are related over again, though with a soberer 
joy than was that of Mr. Steevens. And what fellows these war- 
correspondents are! Mr. Bennett has some pretty things to say of 
the language and manners of some of them when campaigning, 
and, of course, like all his comrades of the Press, he fails utterly to 
appreciate Lord Kitchener’s new way with the war correspondent. 


MR. NEWBOLT’S MUSE 


“The Island Race.” 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. 


READING Mr. Henley and Mr. Kipling, and again Mr. Newbolt, 
a strong suspicion forces itself upon us, grows to certainty ; it 
occurs to us that the period which produces such truly national 
work as theirs must be historically memorable, that the latter end 
of the nineteenth century may perhaps be a zenithal plane, may 
mark an era wherein a nation awakening to the full consciousness 
of her destiny must face Resolution, hold unflinching to a noble 
heritage, or else... .. But the alternative need not trouble us. 

Least of the three in achievement is Mr. Newbolt, clearly a 
non-combatant, yet filled with 


By Henry Newbolt. London: Elkin 


“ A courage, a pride, a rapture sprung 
Of the strength and splendour of England’s war.” 


—to quote from his own “TIonicus.” The tragic air, the breadth, 
the pathos and the passion of Mr. Henley’s larger utterances he 
has not :— 


“ Till now the name of names, England, the name of might, 
Flames from the austral fires to the rims of the boreal night ; 


And the call of her morning drum goes in a girdle of sound, 
Like the voice of the sun in song, the great globe round and 
round ; 


And the shadow of her flag, when it shouts to the mother 
breeze, 
Floats from shore to shore of the universal seas ; 


And the loneliest death is fair with the memory of her flowers, 
And the end of the road to Hell with the sense of her dews and 
showers.” 


Mr. Newbolt nor any man has sung of his country in such 
organ tones as these. Nor has he the vigour, the daring, the 
Protean force of Mr. Kipling. Mr. Newbolt writes as a citizen 
and a man of heart and culture might write—a stay-at-home per- 
forming his duties, yet turning a wistful gaze on the big world 
beyond his study, on the larger Past blazoned with such names 
as :— 

“ Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 


Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake,” 


and the Nelson he loves so well. 

To his first collection, “ Admirals All,” Mr. Newbolt has added 
nearly thirty pieces, and these songs of “ The Island Race” form 
as goodly a packet of patriotic verse as man or boy could wish 
for. The new pieces contain some of the best work in the book 
and some of the least interesting. Expectation had been so highly 
roused by “ Drake’s Drum” and verse of similar quality that we 
were reluctant to accept anything from Mr. Newbolt that would 
not stir us as did these. And yet in “Admiral Death” one may 
find the old magic, in such lines as— 
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“ How will ye know him among the rest ? 
(Hear what the sea-wind saith). 
By the glint o’ the stars that cover his breast 
Ye may find Admiral Death. 
By the forehead grim with an ancient scar, 
By the voice that rolls like thunder far, 
By the tenderest eyes of all that are, 
Ye may know Admiral Death.” 


And few among recent poets have given us so tender and haunt- 
ing a picture as 
THE NON-COMBATANT. 


“ Among a race high-handed, strong of heart, 
Sea-rovers, conquerors, builders in the waste, 
He had his birth ; a nature too complete, 
Eager and doubtful, no man’s soldier sworn 
And no man’s chosen captain ; born to fail, 
A name without an echo: yet he too 
Within the cloister of his narrow days 
Fulfilled the ancestral rites, and kept alive 
The eternal fire ; it may be, not in vain: 
For out of those who dropped a downward glance 
Upon the weakling huddled at his prayers, 
Perchance some looked beyond him, and then first 
Beheld the glory, and what shrine it filled, 
And to what Spirit sacred : or percliance 
Some heard him chanting, though but to himself, 
The old heroic names : and went their way : 
And hummed his music on the march to death.” 


Amid so much that is fine and manly, so much that is nobly 
done and well done, it were almost thankless and ungenerous to 
carp at the shortcomings of several of these pieces. There are, it 
is true, descents, drops into the commonplace ; occasional flaggings, 
concessions to the maudlin and sanctimonious amenities of a 
conventional rearing. Such stuff as “ Moonset” is unworthy of a 
place in the same volume as “ Drake’s Drum.” 

A line like 


“ And I’m feeling the better for Coachman John’s remark” 


may be proper in the mouth of a Primary School teacher, but has 
no business to thrust itself into print, and that as the climax to an 
unfortunate poem. 


A GREAT NONCONFORMIST 


“The Life of R. W. Dale of Birmingham.” By his Son, A. W. W. 
Dale. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 145. 


WITH that spice of exaggeration which enforces a truth, it has. 
been suggested that it would tax the powers of a syndicate to write 
a “ Life of Gladstone.” To adequately review the “ Life of R. W. 
Dale” it certainly would need a syndicate of specialists. The 
publication of this book has been awaited with patient expectancy 
by many thousands in these islands, and among our kin beyond 
the seas. This patience has now been rewarded by an absorbingly 
interesting biography. 

Dale of Birmingham—in a very true sense one might call him 
Dale of Anglo-Saxondom—was a man who stood four square to 
all the winds of heaven. He was the Spurgeon of Congrega- 
tionalism—and much more ; for he touched our common life at 
many points and more intimately. He has made and left his 
mark as a theologian, a preacher, an educational, social, and 
municipal reformer, and a statesman from whom statesmen 
welcomed advice and received inspiration, In a word, he was 
and is a power in the land. 

During his college days, young Dale, not yet eighteen, came 
specially under the influence of Henry Rogers ; and from him he 
acquired two things : a delight in literary excellence, and a pro- 
found admiration for Burke. These were germinal times: the 
Chartist and Tractarian movements troubled the political and 
ecclesiastical waters at home; while the shadow of the French 
Revolution of 1848 lowered, black and threatening abroad. Dale’s 
interest in it all was keen and enthusiastic, and we find him at his 
first political meeting, cheering the Radical orators of Birmingham, 
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while they gave expression to their sympathy with the French 
people who had just dethroned Louis Philippe. Dale’s early 
experiences as co-pastor of Carr's Lane Chapel were not encou- 
raging. His teaching on the doctrines of Original Sin and Natural 
Depravity aroused much hostility among the ultra-Calvinists of 
his congregation. So keenly did he feel his position, that he 
seriously proposed resigning his charge. but largely owing to the 
tact and firmness of the Rev. Angell James, senior pastor, hostility 
was disarmed. “The young man,” he said, “has the root of the 
matter in him. Let him have his fling.” Dale’s personality 
asserted itself, and it was not long before he was fully installed in 
the affections of his people, and, on Angell James’s death in 1857, 
was unanimously confirmed as sole pastor—a position he held 
until his death in 1895. 

The story of Dale’s pastoral and public work in Birmingham is 
one of ceaseless effort and unselfish sacrifice. “I should be 
perfectly happy,” he once wrote, “ if there were forty-eight hours in 
the day and I could do without sleeping.” What work he did get 
through may be judged from the fact that before he was forty he 
was elected chairman of the Congregational Union, the highest 
honour his Church could confer, while in the year following, 1870, 
it was to him that was largely due the shaping and consolidating 
of the Nonconformist revolt against the Education Bill. He 
carried the fiery cross of agitation all over England, and even 
across the Border. Some idea of the ferment of that time may be 
gathered from the fact that at a meeting in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, there were more than ten thousand appli- 
cations for tickets of admission to hear Dale lecture on 
the “Politics of Nonconformity.” It was natural enough 
that in 1885 he should be nominated one of the Com- 
missioners to inquire into the working of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Acts in England and Wales. “The Cardinal (Manning),” 
said he, writing at this time to his wife, ‘is becoming more insinu- 
ating and gracious than ever. I was talking with Canon Gregory, 
and he came up to us and said: ‘Now, we must find out some 
scheme under which all our schools can work freely. If we 
three could agree on any scheme, we should settle the whole 
question.’ He then looked at me and said, ‘You must help us to 
agreement.’ I laughed, and said, ‘ Your Eminence seems to think 
that you and Canon Gregory weed the help. I will do what I can.’ 
The old man seemed amused.” Dale might, indeed, have been 
styled the Nonconformist Minister for Education. The closing 
years of Dale’s life were clouded with sorrow, ill-health, and 
political estrangement from many of his old friends. In no one 
case was the link of real friendship broken ; but, still, there is dis- 
tinctly present the note of sadness and weariness. In a letter to Dr. 
Boyle, Dean of Salisbury, Dale speaks thus of the departed days :— 
“ Like many other men who are over sixty, [ am disposed to think 
that the former days were better than these. . . . Dawson, Vince, 
and John Henry Chamberlain are dead. Harris remains and is 
as kindly and epigrammatic as ever; but in the break up of the 
Liberal party he remained with Mr. Gladstone, and I seldom see 
him. Joseph Chamberlain is, of course, still immensely interest- 
ing, but I am not sure he is quite as interesting as he was twenty 
years ago. ... The split of the Liberal party has made an im- 
mense difference to my private life.” 

But it would be altogether misleading were we to close with a 
note of sadness. Dale’s was an active, full-blooded, buoyant 
life; and his growing physical weakness was more than compensated 
for in an ever-deepening spiritual life which was his written and 
spoken message to his day and generation. 


FEMININITY IN FICTION 


“ Hollinhurst.” By Frances A. Coldicott. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 6s. 


“Hope the Hermit.” By EdnaLyall. London: Longmans. 6s. 


Mrs. COLDICOTT, we fancy, is a beginner in the difficult art of 
novel writing, and Edna Lyall is an old hand at her business ; but 
“Hollinhurst” and “Hope the Hermit” may be bracketed 
together as examples of the weak-and-watery school of feminine 
fiction. It was Edna Lyall who first taught the wondering suburbs 
that atheism was not linked by nature with crime—nay, that even 
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a pious heroine might love and save a haughty, sombre, handsome 
Agnostic. The suburbs were fascinated by this perilous doctrine, 
shuddered—and some women even put it to the test! And now 
Edna Lyall, daring as ever, has written an historical novel of 1687, 
in the Victorian manner, with characters, thoughts, phraseology, 
and morals all strictly Victorian. We do not quarrel with Edna 
Lyall for this. Nine-tenths of the historical novels written to-day 
are Victorian in essence, and so are ghastly failures as art, or are 
“ pleasing tales” for the uncritical, whichever side you like to 
reckon them from ; but we quarrel with Edna Lyall, as we quarrel 
with Mrs. Coldicott, for writing imaginative nonsense on things 
she knows nothing about. It is very curious that women will not 
write about what they really understand—the nuances of home life 
and social life ; that they will not carry with them into their art the 
fine instinct and delicate appreciation that serves them in persona] 
life. Nota bit of it, Women, even more than men, will insist on 
imagining how they would feel if placed in such and such a situa- 
tion, and the real, acute /ee/ing that determines for them the true 
values of actual life, the actual /ee/‘ng in which is bedded woman’s 
sensitive criticism of the life around her, becomes vapid and false 
in the novel, once divorced from the daily realities. Otherwise, 
how can we explain such passages as the following ? 


Mrs. COLDICOTT 


“¢ You are never likely to be “sé... he is dead.’ 
a great lady, but you might “With a stifled moan she 
remember that you are my _ threw herself down on the steps, 
niece.’ hiding her face from the light, 

“¢] remember that I am and crying as if her heart would 
Lady Gertrude Wilton’s child, break. 
and the granddaughter of an “¢ He loved me,’ she sobbed. 
earl, she replied, passing him ‘He really loved me, though I 
with quiet dignity, and taking never guessed it. Oh, fool! 
her place next to the coffin as fool that I was! I chose your 
chief mourner, which, borne by counterfeit love and thought it 
eight of the villagers, was wait- real, and never gave Michael 
ing at the open door.” aught but pain.’” 


EDNA LYALL 


Now, in actual life what woman would be stupid enough to act 
as these two heroines act? “J remember that I am Lady Gertrude 
Wilton’s child!” is heard only on the boards, those boards that 
are the great stronghold of the Unrealities ; and “ He really loved 
me, though I never guessed it. Oh, fool! fool that I was!” Is it 
credible that one woman could write such nonsense about another 
when she knows perfectly well that in real life delicate women 
only betray themselves by zwances, and that in a situation such as 
she has imagined nobody can discover and sum up and give away 
the whole truth at the first shock of bad news? In both cases 
the writers are as inartistic as they can be; for they are not only 
following the rough popular notion (always false to the delicacy 
of life, because always generalised out of contradictory examples) 
of how people behave in crises, but they are letting their imagina- 
tion bolt right away from their own living sensations. “ You must 
be remorselessly true to your own sensations” was the advice of 
one of the great novelists to young writers. And women—well, 
we might think that women, who are so quick to detect what is 
false and artificial in personal life would instinctively avoid mere 
crude falsity in art. But the reverse is true; the woman novelist 
rushes into immense fields of absurdities where men can never 
follow her. 

Shall we explain the average woman’s exasperating, silly, futile 
experiments in art by the statement that she has no idea of what 
is good and bad in art, that she instinctively accepts all the bad 
standards, that it does not enter into her ideal to seek out and to ex- 
press, or indeed arrive at the truth at all? that she is not original 
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enough? Does she not regard a successful bad novel as a dish 
that pleases in cookery? “Oh, I can make a dish like that,” she 
says to herself, and forthwith sets to work to concoct a novel. 
And she can, she can! she does, she does! Perhaps it is through 
woman’s diffidence, from her training through centuries in the 
arts of falling in with the opinions of everybody else, from her 
desire to please the majority, from her lack of conceit or belief in 
herself, that she is so ready to create and perpetuate modern 
tastelessness which is the negation of everything simple, bold, 
spontaneous in art? Itis because, in a word, woman’s receptivity 
so largely fashions her inner world that she finds it so difficult to 
take an original line. She prettifies, conceals, hedges or overstates 
because she cannot trust in her feeling unless it be confirmed to 
herself by others. And this leads to a falsetto in the expression 
of her feeling, to a self-consciousness which nullifies the indi- 
viduality by which she could produce a natural form in art. She 
has the feeling,as Mrs. Browning had, but she forces or belittles 
it, as is the note of all Mrs. Browning’s work. But there are great 
exceptions, who would deny them? And women novelists to-day 
would do well to read “Emma” if they seek a model of what is 
simple, spontaneous, and true in the very difficult art of novel- 
writing. 

We do not like to take leave of Mrs. Coldicott and Edna Lyall 
by advising them to go to the pages of Miss Austen for inspiration, 
because we think it unlikely they will do anything of the kind. 
People who write works such as “ Hollinhurst” and “ Hope the 
Hermit” would probably not study “ Emma,” or would study it 
with a fatal complacency. We would, however, urge them to write 
solely and truthfully of their own feelings about the people round 
them. Then they would be entertaining, as was Sarah Grand the 
other day in “ The Beth Book,” a novel which had all the grip of 
fact, if not the personal truth of a good autobiography. Whenever 
the average man novelist writes of women he is in danger of being 
absurd—to women. And women’s men in books are not even 
“figures for the imagination to play around.” Yet Edna Lyall 
boldly pitches most of her scenes on to the shoulders of an im- 
possible man character, and Mrs. Coldicott—well! she has funny 
masculine scenes galore. Let these authoresses criticise their 
characters exactly as they would criticise subtly men, entering a 
room in real life. Let them leave off imagining impossible scenes 
between man and man. Such things are always overdone by 
women writers ; the greater the effort, the tamer the result. But, 
after all, novel-writing is an extremely fine art, and what does 
the average woman, or man for that, care about fine art ? 


THE MYSTIC IN LITERARY LONDON 
**The Journalist.” By C. F. Keary. London: Methuen. 6s. 


THis is the story in part of a sensitive, a brooding, and in some 
<legree a profound personality. Incidentally it touches a salient 
few of the questions that are vexing the keener spirits of the time. 
As it passes it lights up certain reaches of the more cultured 
journalistic and literary society which some too hastily conclude is 
a thing of the past, but which undoubtedly is considerably 
obscured by a hurrying Press and the myriad-membered pro- 
cession of the “ popular” novelists. To dwell too much upon its 
detailed but incidental descriptions of this literary, or quasi- 
literary, society is to ignore the central trend of Mr. Keary’s 
volume—which is the story of a soul; a personality in which in 
the early day of literary-London success the mystic Celt, with 
something of the philosophical anarchist, is awakened; a 
personality which is deeply influenced by a Dane to whom Ibsen 
and Nietzsche and German mysticism are pillars and laws of life ; 
which is further quickened by a delicate but unhappy love-story ; 
but which from first to last is interesting most of all for 
its haunting and elusive soul-story. To many honest citizens its 
highest import will be almost meaningless, frequently baffling at 
any rate; to others the same factor will be unappealing, if not 
repellent ; for it is alien to conventional English moralities and 
grooves. Its literary conversations read like careful transcripts 
from actual “at homes,” supper-tables, and smoking-rooms, and, 
clever or genuinely revealing though they often are, there is perhaps 
too much of them. But still all these things, however faithful, are but 
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by the way. The main factor is the personality of Richard Vaux, 
the Anglo-Celtic journalist on the exclusive weekly, the Albany 
Review—to whose sanctum the bustle, ephemera, and turmoil of 
the cheaper world of letters come not even as a far-off murmur. 
The characters here are more than a little pedantic ; they show 
the narrowness of people who value laborious scholarship more 
than life ; but there is something brilliant and cultured about them, 
and one feels that with more insight and gravity they would have 
a classic dignity rather reposeful to contemplate. As it is, they 
frequently suggest a curious mixture of the University and the 
billiard-room. Their saving touch is that they are not common 
when all is said and done. 

But again they are by the way. Richard Vaux is the central 
interest. The beautiful Mrs. Warburton, the bishop’s daughter, 
who yearns for motherhood, is the second. Jonsen, with his 
symbolic and intellectually anarchic Independent Theatre play, is 
the means of waking in the one the strange daemon-fed instinct of 
the Wanderer, while his “ Tauna” at the same time voices the eternal 
mother-spirit which has been whispering in the nature of the 
other. Undoubtedly there is subtle treatment here. The chapters 
devoted to Richard’s wanderings in German forest-lands are 
redolent of beauty and magic, while the growth of Clara’s passion 
for him, with its involved but quite comprehensible blending of 
the platonic, the maternal, and the merely passionate, is writ in 
delicacy and grace. Richard’s mingled passion, philosophical 
anarchy, and mysticism carry him, of course, a long way from 
that world where literary “output” and popularity are the idols ; 
for a time there is the possibility that the new wine will 
burst the old bottle, if one may so speak—we see him 
the type of a contemporary sphere, more Continental, perhaps, 
than English, whose nature is unsettled, whose old religion 
has been shattered, whose ethics are feverish ; but even at the 
close, as he stands in the “divine night” on Hounslow Heath, a 
failure for the moment to human seeming, and not altogether sane 
to common eyes, there is a gracious hint of a new day, a coherent 
personality, and a far wider and more fruitful vision of the world. 
To those who have eyes to see, or who have even dimly felt the 
conflict in themselves, there is something memorable here ; and a 
true proof of Mr. Keary’s art is that he is content to deal in simple 
and suggestive touches with a situation that eloquence or the 
strenuous hand would ruin by overdoing. It is slow music, but its 
cadences are penetrative. A book, in fine, of minor currents, but 
also a central deep ; at its best artistically reflective of a disturbing 
order and a crucial time. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Miss ELIZABETH ROBINS has now let it be authoritatively made 
known that C. E. Raimond is her pen-name, and that “The Open 
Question” is by her. It may be presumed that the strictness of 
the anonymity arose from Miss Robins’s desire that her work 
should be judged independently of her reputation in another sphere 
of art. 


We are glad to learn that a fund is being raised for the benefit 
of the wife and four children of the late Harold Frederic. 
Amongst the contributors are Sir Alfred Milner, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Sir Francis Jeune, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth, and John Oliver 
Hobbes. Mr. Brandon Thomas and Mr. Sydney Pawling are 
trustees of the fund. 


It used to be said that bookselling had gone to the dogs. It 


has now gone to the Zimes. 


Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford University Press, has this 
week issued the first complete edition of the poetical works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier which has appeared on this side of the Atlantic. 
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Mr. W. Garrett Horder has edited the volume, which is a reprint 
of the Cambridge edition issued in 1894 by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston, and includes the contents of a small 
volume called “At Sundown,” which Whittier published subse- 
quently to the Riverside Edition, hitherto the definitive English 
edition, also those poems which afterwards appeared in his “ Life,” 
by S. T. Packard. 





A charming little gift-book which Mr. David Nutt has just sent 
us is the “St. Francis of Assisi: The Mirror of Perfection,” 
written years ago by Brother Leo of Assisi. Mr. Sebastian Evans 
has translated this “‘ Legend,” recently rescued and pieced together 
by M. Paul Sabatier. “ He it is,” says Mr. Evans in an interesting 
preface, “whose vivid sympathy first divined the existence of a 
‘Legend’ of S. Francis earlier and purer than those that had been 
so long regarded as the first and most authentic ; he it is whose 
scholarly insight detected and put together the scattered fragments ; 
he it is whose unwearying toil has presented the entire story to the 
world in a form worthy of its intrinsic beauty and value.” 


The annual “ Lectures to Clergy,” which have been given with 
much success in previous years at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham, are to take place in July 1899 at King’s College, London. 
For the technical theological lectures the Committee proposes to 
rely mainly on the very competent staff of their own theological 
professoriate. But eminent lecturers from outside will also be 
invited; and Dr. Wace, a former Principal of King’s, Canon 
| Eyton, and others, have already promised to lecture. Professor 
Shuttleworth is the Secretary. 


ee ES OS lee 


Mr. W. Arthur Sawtell, formerly editor of the Demerara 
Chronicle, and a frequent contributor to THE OUTLOOK on matters 
West Indian, is shortly going out to Lahore to take Rudyard 
Kipling’s old place on the Civil and Military Gazette. Mr. Sawtell 
is very anxious to solve the West Indian sugar question by the 
extensive importation of Indian coolie labour. He will now be 
able to advocate his scheme at close quarters. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward insists, with much feeling and eloquence, 
that people generally do not realise nowadays how active and 
admirable a pioneer of social improvement in London was the late 
Mr. John Richard Green. That he brought an inventive and 
imaginative spirit to bear on London problems is not forgotten, 
but of the actual beauty in his London ideal some thirty years ago 
Mrs. Ward has much that is interesting to tell. The author of 
“Robert Elsmere” first saw him in 1871, in the Vicarage house 
of St. Barnabas, King Square. He was the most brilliant talker 
she has ever known. His talk gave perpetually, unlike much of 
the famous talk of the world, which has not been a giving, but a 
gathering and plundering talk, great talkers laying toll on the 
brains of those who talked with them. Green, too, was an 
admirable literary helper. Once in the early ’seventies Mrs. 
Ward brought him the sketch of a literature primer for his criticism. 
He grew indignant with the sketch, and threw it aside. For an 
hour he walked and talked, and in that time a masterly outline of 
1 the subject was drawn. The temporary result for Mrs. Ward was 
a deep and wholesome melancholy ; but the discouragement was 
one that reacted—it nerved and educated her. 


> 

y The difficulties of Mr. Meredith’s “ Odes in Contribution to the 
Song of French History” have been greatly exaggerated. “The 
dainty trick of Tennyson” and other things seem to have led to 
the raising of little transparent gods on some reviewers’ tables. 
t It is becoming a literary fashion to say that Mr. Meredith is trying, 
when the meaning really is that he is not feebly- facile. Thedivine 
fire is in these “Odes”; the imagery is that of a master who 
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is believes profoundly, and has been profoundly stirred. The diction 
n might be simpler with advantage in many places, but its power 
C. and its stateliness are unquestionable. 

- [Continued on page 606. 
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MR, T, FISHER UNWIN’S SELECTED LIST. 


A GUIDE FOR BOOK-BUYERS. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST, 


containing Details of Books in all Departments of English Literature, is See 
Ready. It contains over so Illustrations, a large number bein Portraits of the 
Authors whose Books are included i in the List. Post free on application. 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 


(Rev. C. L. Dopcson). By S. D. Cottincwoop. Over 80 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AMONG THE MAN-EATERS. 


THROUGH NEW GUINEA AND OTHER CANNIBAL 
COUNTRIES. By Captain H. Cayiry-Wexster. With Map, 100 Illustra- 
tions, chiefly from vena iad taken by the Author, and Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Cloth gilt, 21s. 


THE HIGHEST PEAK IN EUROPE. 


THE. ANNALS OF MONT BLANC: a Monograph. By 


C. E. Ma1neEws, sometime President of the Alpine Club. With Map, Six Photo- 
gravures, and many other Illustrations and Facsimiles. Cloth, ars. net. 








THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


TRAVELS AND POLITICS IN THE NEAR EAST. By 


WiLuiaM Miter, Author of “‘ The Balkans.” With 100 Illustrations and a 
Map. Cloth, 21s. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
MODERN ENGLAND. Vol. I.—To the Reform Bill. By 


Justin McCartny, M.P. (A New Volume of ‘‘ The Nation Series.”) Many 
illustrations. Cloth, 5s. [December 10. 


A BOOK FOR HORSE-LOVERS. 


MY HORSE MY LOVE. By Sara Buckman-Linarp. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. : 
A ROMANCE OF THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. 


RICROFT OF WITHENS. By Hattiwe.t Sutcuirre 


Author of ‘‘ A Man of the Moors.” Cloth, és. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. By Captain StreNzEL. With Maps, 


Coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 
tas. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price és. 


OLD ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE, as Told by the Parish 
Register. By T. F. Tu1sELToN Dyer, M.A. Oxon., Author of ‘‘ Church Lore 
Gleanings.” 

“Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s book is instructive and entertaining. He has a wide 
acquaintance with registers, and draws upon them for facts concerning parish life, the 
relations of parson and people, superstitions, parish scandals and punishments, marriage, 
death, and strange customs, and natural events. The result is an entertaining volume of 
small facts and curious diction.”- -Academy. 

NEW NOVEL ILLUSTRATIVE OF EAST-END LIFE. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF WOMEN. By 
Cuarres Burt Banks. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
STRAY VERSES. By H. J. S. Bauey. 
LOVE TRIUMPHANT : a Song of Hope. 


In fep. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
BEDFORD. 








By WILLIAM 





ELLIOT STOCK, 621 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT. 


3s. 6d. net. NOW READY. 3s. 6d. net. 
Written in French by NICOLAS CAUSSIN, S.J. 


Translated into English by Sir THOMAS HAWKINS, and reprinted 
from the Edition of 1634 by 


CHARLES T. GATTY, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 





London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


LITERARY PARABLES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 





UNICORN PRESS: 7 Cecil Court, W.C: 
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During the past month the six books which have sold best in 
America are Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Helbeck of Bannisdale,” 
E. L. Voynich’s “ The Gadfly,” Egerton Castle’s “The Pride of 
Jennico,” Mrs. Wiggin’s “Penelope’s Progress,” Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith’s “ Caleb West,” and Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “ The Forest 
Lovers.” They have sold in the order given, Mrs. Ward heading 
the list. It is seen, therefore, that fiction and England stand well 
with the Transatlantic reader. 


In the old days, before the literary new woman brought extra 
work to Mr. Mudie’s clerks, Mr. George Allen read Sarah Grand’s 
“Ideala” at Orpington, and thought that it was good. He wrote 
to the authoress, and his letter was a lamp in the darkness. But 
he said—perhaps in a postscript—that he awaited the approval of 
Mr. Ruskin before publication—before, as it were, “ Ideala” could 
be equipped for that popular firmament where “The Heavenly 
Twins” were to shine resplendently in the as yet unborn years. 
But Mr. Ruskin always had a perplexing preference for the 
elements of inspiration rather than the elements of popularity, and 
he loved not “ Ideala.” As Mrs. Grant prefers to put it, “ Ruskin 
did not care for me, and refused to give me any chance in life.” 
And yet only last year this authoress, with royalties at her feet, 
gave Mr. Ruskin the supreme advertisement of a Ruskinian 
quotation as a “ Beth Book” motto. Woman, thy name is forgive- 
ness and coals of fire on our heads ! 


In another column we review Mr. Lucas’s “ Charles Lamb and 
the Lloyds.” It may interest our readers to know that both ;Mr. 
Stephen Phillips and Mr. Laurence Binyon are descendants of 
Agatha Lloyd, a sister of the Charles Lloyd whose melancholy 
temperament is discussed by our reviewer, and a daughter of the 
Charles Lloyd who translated the “ Iliad.” 


A correspondent was lately in Monte Carlo, where he met 
M. Marinoni, the proprietor of the Petit Journal, a newspaper 
whose circulation of considerably over a million copies a day is by 
far the largest in the world. Our friend was curious to know how 
such a gigantic circulation had been obtained by a halfpenny sheet 
of no special excellence, and he questioned the proprietor upon 
this point. M. Marinoni ascribed the enormous sales of the Pe¢z¢ 
Journal mainly to the Feuilletons of the late M. Richebourg. The 
paper was more read for these serial stories than for its news. 
And Richebourg, be it-noted, was no mere Family Herald story- 
teller. There was always some large idea underlying his romances. 
And it was the working out of this idea rather than the story proper 
that interested his millions of readers. Now Richebourg is dead, 
and the forlorn proprietor is trying his hardest to find as capable 
a successor. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder have just sent out the third volume of a 
new edition of the late John Addington Symonds’s “ Sketches and 
Studies in Italy and Greece” (7s. 6d.). Delightful essays these, 
scholarly, a trifle sentimental, and charmingly discursive, they 
should win for their author a new generation of readers. Symonds, 
Pater, Ruskin, and Hamerton—we wonder whether no M. Mari- 
noni is looking for a successor to you too? 


On the whole, we must praise Mr. Sullivan’s illustrations to the 
new edition of “ Sartor (poor beast !)” which Messrs. Bell & Sons 
have just issued (6s.). Mr. Sullivan has caught some of the spirit 
of Diirer, of Schéngauer, of Cranach. The “ Mount Parnassus,” 
for example, is excellently drawn, and throughout there is fine 
mimicry of the effects produced by the old engravers. Occasionally 
the ultra-modern, the New-English, jars; we are reminded of 
current affectations, current prettinesses, the facial type of the 
moment. But, on the whole, Mr. Sullivan has given us a fine and 
thoughtful body of work that, quite apart from the book it 
illustrates, has beauty sufficient to interest and charm. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 
A large number of Bedrooms from 6s. per day, including light 


and attendance. 
A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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A WOMAN’S WEEK 
MY HAIRDRESSER 


Not a hundred miles from Oxford Circus (as the young journalist 
always says when meaning that very spot) stands a little shop, the 
glass windows of which are filled with lovely ladies, or rather the 
upper half of them. But what matters a limbless trunk, when it 
is crowned by such glory as the marvellous arrangements in hair? 
Hair of every possible and impossible shade, from palest lemon to 
deepest purple. Each head is a finished masterpiece of the 
coiffeur’s art. The beautiful hair is waved and curled and twisted 
in a thousand bewitching ways, and many an alluring tendril 
straying half shyly down a waxen neck has been the occasion of a 
pause of indecision, on the part of the innocent passer-by—a critical 
glance with the head turned in a bird-like poise, and finally the 
absolute conviction that nothing can please while we utterly fail to 
come near the perfection displayed by these self-possessed wax 
ladies. To emulate this perfection becomes an irresistible tempta- 
tion. To such a temptation I yielded this morning. I know the 
place and as I enter am met by a staccato “Bon jour, Madame.” 
(It is wonderful what a delightfully important feeling the Madame 
induces.) The short, white-aproned figure which approaches me 
as though it moved on castors bows repeatedly. I return the 
salutation, adding that I wish to have my hair dressed. 

The good-humoured face breaks into a beam, which is some- 
what belied by the reproachful tone in which he says : 

‘“* Madame ’ave not been in for so long time?” 

“No ; I’ve been too busy,” I reply, loosening my wrap. 

“ Beesy ! Madame too beesy to ’ave ’er beootiful ’air attend 
to? Mon Dieu!” with a characteristic uplifting of the hands. 
“ But, come; I lead ze way. Madame ’ave, perhaps, forget it. 
Madame want No. 7? Ah, my best jewel, Madame, ’e gone,” in a 
tone of abject despair. 

“Gone!” I repeat regretfully. 

“Dead? Vorse, Madame, 


“T trust he is not——” 

much vorse; ’e married—one 
scheming little miss. She com’ ’ere for learn to dress ’er mistress’ 
‘air. ’E teach ’er ’ow to dress ze’air, and she teach ’im to make 
ze love and desert ze shop. He got place as valet de chambre to 
be near ’er—to be marry. Figures-vous, Madame,’e leave ze 
*onourable profession of ze ’ead-dress to be valet de chambre and 
ze mari of zuch a miss. Ah, Cest affreux, Madame, e¢ mes 
costomers, zay alvays ask for No.7. Dieu de Dieu, Madame ; 
but ze vomen are vot you say—awful. jin, Madame is 
artiste. Madame see mes dipléimes, mes médailles, et Madame 
she know vot is ze real art of ze ’edd-dress. Madame sat gue at 
one angle ’er nose is not so pretty, so Madame have ze’air coiffé 
to make forget ze nose. Madame see she’ave ze ear like what 
you call coguille—shell—e¢ voila Madame not’ave ze’air conceal 
them—completement. Ah, like me, Madame is artiste, mais ce 
No. 7 nevear! One silly man—e give up ze ’onourable 
pro ” 

“ But,” I protested (adjusting the little footstool comfortably, 
for during this rapid and one-sided conversation the little man had 
not been idle, and already my head has assumed the appearance 
of a bewitched hayrick) “he wishes to establish himself, and 
possibly the girl may make him an excellent wife.” 

“Excellente!” with a fierce twitch to the white wrapper in 
which Iam enveloped. “ Excellente! Sapristi ! ze man’oo abandon 
ze art for ze voman is no goot for ze voman! ’E soon tire of ’er, 
et peut-étre too late. ’E forget ze art and ze woman too. Figurez- 
vous, Madame, que——” 

“ Not any brilliantine, thanks,” I break in. 

“ Ah non / It is so long since Madame com’ I forgot’er taste.” 

After this covert stab he babbles on: “ Madame’s ’air is in ver’ 
bad state. I expect to see ’er two months ago. In ze autumn ze 
‘air ’e com’ out ver fast, and if ze ground is not prepare, ze new 
crop’e com’ weak and thin. Well, 7’zmforte / Madame’ave beauti- 
ful ’air Zout de méme, and if ze lotion is put on every day, it will 
soon recover ‘imself. Voz/a, Madame! Eleven o'clock ! Mon Dieu! 
’ow ze time flow ! I ’ave a American lady at eleven. I will leave ze 
lotion at ze desk for you,” he went on, lifting the ends of my hair 
and rolling it critically between his thumb and forefinger. 


[Continued on page 608, 
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“Ah, ze perfect texture—perfect! Eh bien! ere is No. 5. 
Madame do not object if I pass ’er ead to No. 5? Nest-ce pas ?” 


And, turning like a teetotum, he says: “Romero! Madame 
will ’ave ’er ’air wave’ and dress dien coiffé. I go. Bon jour, 


Madame, bon jour.” 

When the voluble little man had departed the new-comer 
seemed tame and silent. I watched his face in the glass opposite. 
His hair stood up from head like a black plush scalp. Once he 
touched the waving irons to test their heat, and murmured, 
“ Caramba /” 

“A Spaniard, of course,” thought I. “The name was Romero.” 
I hazarded a remark anent the danger of using too hot irons in 
what I guessed to be his mother tongue. 

“Ave Maria! Seitorita que usted habla Espaitol !” My reply 
was the cue for a volley of exclamations of delight and surprise. 
The rather sallow, apathetic face suddenly lit up with interest and 
pleasure, and as the busy hands worked in and out of rippling 
waves of hair his tongue plied it merrily in Spanish. 

“]T think sometimes, Sejiorita, that I’ll forget my own language, 
I speak it so seldom during every day. Oh, yes,” he went on, 
“]T know French and German, but it’s no pleasure. In those 
languages ”—this with a humorous twinkle in his eye—“I can 
only speak on one subject—hair-dressing. Yesterday, Sefiorita, 
el Patron \et me off for three hours to go to the Spanish Bazaar. 
The Sefiorita knows that there was a bazaar for the wounded ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” assented I. 

“Well, Seforita, I went with a friend, a young Frenchman, 
and would you believe me, I could not speak of anything in his 
language? La Otero danced there. Sefiorita has seen Otero?” 

“ Naturalmente.” 

“ Bueno. 1 wished to explain that all Spanish dancers were not 
the same—but enfin, 1 could not express myself, and we had to 
talk about her hair. Que barbaridad/” 

With an occasional remark from me the conversation flowed on 
from the private character of General Weyler to the wealth of 
hair possessed by most of his countrywomen, and then back again 
to Cuba or the probable Carlist rising. At last, with a final flourish 
of the irons, he bows low and announces :—“ Za Sefiorita estd 
peinada!” 1 rise and walk into the outer saloon, past all the little 
curtained cubicles, which, later in the day, will be filled with 
chattering dames, each one in the hands of the professional 
beautifier. The voice of the “Jatron” is audible, now accom- 
panied by another. 

“ Wall, I want t’ know,” comes in a pleasing twang, and then a 
volley from the other in broken English and French. As I pay 
my account I wonder if clever Mr. de Lange has ever been here 
in search of “colour.” The little Spaniard hands mea neat parcel, 
and, opening the door, makes a low bow. 

As I go out, the “ Autumn lotion” in my hand, it seems to me 
like stepping back into England from the warm sunny South, re- 
called to mind by these foreign little hairdressers ; and the grey 
damp of a wet December morning meets me in unpleasing 
contrast. 


JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 
“THE Downfall of the Dervishes,” by E£. NM. Bennett (War 
Correspondent to the Westminster Gazette), is a stirring tale of 
recent fighting in the Sudan. (Methuen. Pp. 255. 35. 6.) 

“The History of the Dreyfus Case, from the arrest of Captain 
Dreyfus in October, 1894, up to the Flight of Esterhazy in Sep- 
tember, 1898.” The author is George Barlow, who gives more 
facts in his book than we remember to have seen before. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall. Pp. 480. tos. 6d.) 

“The Dreyfus Case,” by Fred. C. Conybeare, M.A., a detailed 
and unimpassioned account of the “case” up to the granting of 
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revision. The story is clearly:and fully told, and portraits are 
given of the leading characters. (Geo. Allen. Pp. 318. 35. 6d.) 

“The Sepoy Mutiny, as Seen by a Subaltern: From Delhi to 
Lucknow,” by Colonel Edward Vibari, now one of the very few 
still alive who was an actual eye-witness of the stirring episodes 
connected with the Delhi outbreak. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 308. 75. 64.) 

“The Autobiography of a Veteran, 1807-1893,” by General 
Count Enrico Della Rocca, translated from the Italian and edited 
by janet Ross. This is, says the publisher, “an important con- 
tribution to the history of Italian Independence.” (Unwin. 
Pp. 299. 21S.) 

“The Story of the West Indies,” by Arnold Kennedy, is an- 
other of a series of interesting little books Horace Marshall & Son 
are publishing. The story is carried down to the present crisis. ‘“‘ We 
cannot get rid of this responsibility. We may not lightly transfer 
it to any other nation.” (Pp. 154. 15. 64.) 

“Cavour,” by the Countess Evelyn Martinengo Ccsaresco, an- 
other volume of the “ Foreign Statesmen” series, is a brief and 
pithy biography of one of the makers of modern Italy. (Macmillan, 
2s. 6d.) 

“ A Memoir of Lord Bramwell,” by Charles Fairfield, contains 
much biographical matter dealing with a noted judge and legal 
luminary. (Macmillan. Pp. 382. 10s.) 

“Jerome Cardan,” a “ biographical study,” by 1. G. Waters, 
of the Milanese physician: “an attempt has been made to treat 
the more noteworthy episodes of Cardan’s life and work.” 
(Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 300. 10s. 6d.) 

“The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll,” by Stuart Dodgscn 
Collingwood, is illustrated with numerous photographs taken by 
the subject :—“ If this memoir helps others of his admirers to a 
fuller knowledge of a man whom to know was to love, I shall not 
have written in vain.” (Unwin. Pp. 448. 7s. 6d.) 

“Trinity College” is another volume of an excellent series of 
Oxford College histories, by Herbert E. D. Blakiston, Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College. (F.E. Robinson. Pp. 248. 55.) 

“ The Life Story of the late Sir Charles Tilston Bright, Civil 
Engineer, with whichis incorporated the story of the Atlantic Cable 
and the first Telegraph to India and the Colonies,” by his brother, 
Edward Brailsford Bright, and his son, Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. 
(Constable. 2 vols. Pp. 506and 701. 63s. net.) 

“A Short History of the United States,” by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. Well written, concise, and fluent, we have rarely met 
with a more fascinating narrative. (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 
321. 65.) 

“ Mysteries of Police and Crime: a General Survey of Wrong- 
doing and its Pursuit,” by Major Arthur Griffiths. “ Police, 
Past and Present,” “ Judicial Errors,” “Crimes of the Highway,” 
“Murder Mysteries,” are headings of some of the sections. 
(Cassell. 2vols. Pp. 495 and 483. 215.) 

“ Amateur Clubs and Actors,” edited by W. G. Elliot, who 
has gathered about him a host of authorities. Thus Captain 
George Nugent discourses on the Guards’ Burlesque, W. Yardley 
on the Canterbury “ Old Stagers,” and the Editor on the Cam- 
bridge A.D.C. Why, by-the-bye, is there no mention of “ The 
Footlights”? There are numerous illustrations. (Arnold. Pp. 
320. 15S.) 

“The British Navy” contains an exhaustive account of our 
Fleet and its organisation, written by A. Stenze/, Captain Impenal 
German Navy, Retired. Illustrations, maps, and diagrams are 
plentiful. We can cordially recommend this thorough and pains- 
taking production. (Unwin. Pp. 327. 12s. 6d.) 

“The Annals of Mont Blanc: a Monograph,” by Charles 
Edward Mathews, with a chapter on the geology of the mountain 
by Professor T. G. Bonney. A handsome and exhaustive work. 
(Unwin. Pp. 368. 215.) 

[Continued on page 610. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 
‘MUCH OF IT IS A REVELATION.” 


THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Henin, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With 


300" Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 


H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 


“It would be difficult to mention any book of travel covering so extensive a field 
richer in substantial information, interest, and entertainment from beginning to end. 
Mach of it is a revelation ; there are few readers who will not find in it something new 
and suggestive. It is one of those rare books of travel that one is loth to lay down. It 
is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of this book, nor 
of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, unsurpassed in geographical and human 
interest. Altogether, the work is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest must take 
a first rank among publications of its class.” — Times. 

“Tt will undoubtedly take rank as one of the most remarkable books of travel of the 
century.” —Daily Chronicle. : ae 

‘In these magnificent volumes we have the most important contribution to Central 
Asian geography made for many years. Intensely interesting as a tale of travel. 

Spectator. 

“Since the time of Marco Polo -six centuries ago—no solitary European has made 
a journey through Asia so remarkable as that recorded in these two volumes, and since 
Humboldt no traveller has been so fully equipped for making the best use of his oppor- 
tunities. The Swede, Hedin, stands head and shoulders above all living explorers of 
Asia.” Speaker. 





“ FASCINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT.” 
CHITRAL : the Story of a Minor Siege. By 
“A masterpiece of narrative. The style cannot be over-praised. Its simplicity, 


Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
directness, vigour, picturesqueness, and humour, together with the ever-present white 
light of the true soldier spirit, place this among the very best books of its class that have 
heen written.” —Daily Chronicle. : . “ 

“ There is throughout a clash of hand-to-hand fighting .....a terrible realism which 
renders this story of a minor siege one of the most stirring military narratives written in 
ourtime. The crowning exploit......makes one hold one’s breath as one turns each 
pige. Times. 

“A noble narrative.”—Literary World. 

‘“* A splendid story, splendidly told.” —Cvitic 

“Quietly but enthrallingly the story tells itself." —Sketch 

“A very fascinating, a singularly delightful book."—Glaszow Herald. E 

“The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused. An admirable 
record.” —Aforning Post. - . 

“Not since the appearance of Lord Roberts's ‘ Forty-one Years’ have we. had a 
record of Indian warfare which cin be compared in its vital narrative interest with the 
glowing and moving story of a minor siege, this impressively human record of heroic 
endurance and valiant performance, described with a dramatic fervour which grips the 
heart-strings.” —Daily Mail. 

* A classic of frontier literature.” —Scotsmar. 





THE AVENGING OF GORDON. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE DERVISHES: a Sketch of 
the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford. With 4 Sketch Maps anda Photogravure Portrait of the Sirdar. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. The narrative of an eye-witness. 

By R. E. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. 
Peary, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With over 800 
Illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 32s. net. 
“The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told ; abundantly 
ikistrated with prints and maps.” —Standard. the 
‘Tt yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,’ while its 
results are no less valuable.” - Glasgow Herald. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. By A. Hutme- 
BKeAMAN. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, ros. 6d. 
\ Personal Narrative of Experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkey, and the Balkan States. 
‘‘ One of the most entertaining books from beginning to end that we have had in our 
hands for a long time. It is unconventional in a high degree: it is written with 
sagacions humour; it is full of adventures, great and small, and anecdotes without 
number.’ —Daily Chronicle. 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. By 
Admiral P. H. Cotoms. Witha Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
‘An interesting and adequate biography of one who had a prominent part in the 
administration of the Navy. The whole book is one of the greatest interest.” —T7imes. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


3y Epwarp Gisson. A New Edition, Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and 
Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dubiin. In 7 vols. 
Demy 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8vo. 6s. each. Vol. VI. 


ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 


GEAUNT, M.A., Assistant Master. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO a PROFESSIONS AND BUSINESS. By 
Henry Jones. rown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
si oon volume cannot fail to be welcomed." —Glasgow //erald. 


READING AND READERS. By Cuirrorp Harrison. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished 
of living Reciters. 

“* Thoroughly sound counsels.” —Sfeaker. 
“* An extremely sensible little book." —Manchester Guardian. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Jonn Bunyan. 


“dited, with an Introduction, by C. H. Firru, M.A. With 39 Illustrations by 
R. Anning Bell. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





“A NOBLE NARRATIVE.” 


Sir G. S. Rosertson, K.C.S.I. 


Two vols. royal 8vo, 36s, net. ‘Ihe book is dedicated, by permission, to 


‘The countries traversed embrace at least three widely differing regions, a journey 
through any of which, told as the author tells it, would place him in the first rank of 
travellers. He had no lack of thrilling adventures.” — Atheneum. 

‘* There is not a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest. The 
record of Dr. Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We know of no more 
appalling and realistic account of the sufferings of a shipwrecked caravan in the sea of 
sand than his account of his desperate march from the last camp to the pool in the dry 
bed of the Khotan-daria.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

“No more important or more absorbing work of Asiatic travel has been published 
during the last thirty years than this, abounding in interest for the ordinary reader, the 
traveller, the geographer, the sportsman, and the ethnologist.” 

Sporting and Dramatic News. 

‘These volumes are of absorbing and fascinating interest, their matter is won- 
derful, and Dr. Hedin’s style is surcharged with that alluring personality that makes 
hours spent in reading like minutes.”—Birmingham Post. 

‘*Let any one who is desirous to learn about the wonderful continent of Asia as no 
one else can teach him buy and read this work."”—Vanity Fair. 

‘* We never read a more fascinating or more thrilling book.” — Bookman. 








“A MASTERPIECE.” 
With numerous 


“It is difficult to imagine the kind of person who could read this brilliant book 
without emotion. The story remains immortal—a testimony imperishable. We are face 
to face with a great book.”—///ustrated London News. 

“‘A book which the Elizabethans would have thought wonderful. More thriliizg, 
more piquant, and more human than any novel we have read for some time.” 

Newcastle Chronicle. 

“ As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best fiction.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“The book is capital reading. It is as full of hairbreadth escapes and dashing feats 
of courage and address as any romance, and picturesque incidents and vividly dramatic 
episodes are to be found in every chapter. Though the story is full of fighting and 
bloodshed, its grimness is relieved by the ‘human interest’ which the author contrives 
to shed over the principal and subordinate personages. ‘The book is good literature as 
well as good history.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Any one proud of his name as Englishman may read in these stirring chapters 
abundant justification for his pride... . A book which deserves a place among the 
military chronicles which will live.” —G/ode. 

‘* Every page is quick with heroism.”—Oxtlook. 

** A fascinating description of a drama of stirring scenes." —Daily Graphic. 

‘One of the very best books ever written about our frontier operation.” 

Navy and Army Illustrated. 


FICTION. 
DOMITIA. By S. Barinc-Goutp, Author of 


Broom Squire,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. Second Edition. 
‘* A highly absorbing novel."—Public Opinion. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould, by virtue of his lurid imagination, has given a forcible picture 
of the horrors and heroism of Imperial Rome.” —Syectator. 


THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 
Copsan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* The book has scenes of dramatic power.”— Morning Post. 
“Mr. Cobban has achieved a work of such rare distinction that there is nothing 
comparable with it in recent Scottish romance. It is a great historical picture, in which 
fact and fancy are welded together in a fine realisation of the spirit of the times.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


OWD BOB THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 


ALFRED OLLIVANT. Crown 8vo. 63. 


“The humour of the book is fresh and buoyant."—Maxchester Guardian. 
“* By all means let our readers procure this fine romance of dogs and men.” 
Outlook. 
‘* A book to read with admiration, and to praise with enthusiasm.”—Bookman. 
‘Fine and quaintly original fiction. A tale of dogs and men which seizes the 
reader from the first. ‘There are passages full of humour ; others of intense pathos.” 
Lloyd's. 
‘A tale of breathless interest, palpitating with life and full of truest pathos. A 
genuine addition to literature.” —British Weekly. 


A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. By W. C. Scutty. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘* A strong and touching story of Boer life.” — Academy. 
“ One of the best stories South Africa has yet given us.”—Cvitic. 
‘* A story characterised by force, poetry, and intimate local knowledge.”—Spectator. 


“A SPLENDID STORY.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a Romance of Two 
Kingdoms. By Gitpert Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. Third Edition. 
‘Mr. Gilbert Parker has a master’s hand in weaving the threads of romantic fiction.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read by the public with avidity, 
and will add new honour even to Mr. Parker's reputation.” —S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 
“*The book is fullof varied emotion. It has open-air freshness, it has stir and move- 
ment.” —Daily News. 
“Modern fiction has few finer examples of the perfect woman. It is splendidly 
dramatic.” —Scotsman. 
** Full of colour and spirit."— Morning Post. 
‘*A strong and exciting book. It has vivid life and character, a romantically 
dramatic story, and a fine feminine character in Guida.”—Daily Mail. 
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“The British Empire,” by Sze Charles Dilke,a reprint of a 
series of recent newspaper articles, contains papers on such sub- 
jects as “ Crown Colonies,” “ Africa,” “ New Zealand,” “ Imperial 
Defence,” &c. (Chatto & Windus. Pp. 160. 35. 6d.) 

“ Raphael,” by H. Anackfuss, translated by Campbell Dodgson, 
is an elegant monograph, superbly illustrated. Professor Knack- 
fuss has done his work learnedly. (H. Grevel & Co. Pp. 132. 
4s. net.) 

Travel and Topography 

“The New Far East,” by Arthur Diésy. “This book is not 
intended for the expert. It has been written for the many who, 
knowing a little about the Far East, are anxious to know more.” 
(Cassell. Pp. 374. 16s.) 

“ Mogreb-El-Acksa : a Journey in Morocco,” by R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham :—* I have tried to write after the fashion that men 
speak over the fire at night, their pipes alight, hands on * rifles, 
boots turned towards the blaze,” &c.&c. (Heinemann. 323.) 

“The Romano- British City of Silchester,” by Padetsh avis, 
F.S.A., an antiquary who writes well, and investigates better still. 
(William Andrews. Pp. 62.) 

“ Highways and Byways in North Wales,” by 4. G. Bradley, 
with illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson, \ooks 
decidedly interesting and is full of delightful drawings. (Mac- 
millan, Pp. 474. 6s.) 


Science and Philosophy 

“Instinct and Reason: an Essay concerning the Relation of 
Instinct and Reason, with some Special Study of the Nature of 
Religion,” by Henry Rutgers Marshall, M.A. (Macmillan. Pp. 
574. 12s. 6d.) 

“Letters and Lectures on Education,” by Johann Friedrich 
/Terbart, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Gottingen, 
translated from the German and edited, with an introduction, by 
Henry M. and Emmie Felkin, with a preface by Oscar Browning. 
(Sonnenschein. Pp. 285. 45. 6d.) 


Verse, Essays, Criticism, &c. 

“Love Triumphant: a Song of Hope,” by William Bedford. 
A collection of optimistic and somewhat philosophic verse. (Stock. 
Pp. 65.) 

“Stray Verses,” by H. J. S. Bailey, a well-meaning bard. 
(Stock.) 

“The Demon of the Wind, and Other Poems,” by G. Hunt 
Jackson : 

“ Call me not old,” white Winter said, 
“For I am strong and gay ; 
Tho’ oft reported to be dead 
I am alive to-day.” 
(John Long. Pp. 134.) 

“Edmund : a Metrical Tale,” by Albert L. Carpenter, is done 
in blank verse, and seems intense. (Stock. Pp. 79.) 

“A Jester’s Jingles,” by /. Raymond Coulson, illustrated by 
Hl. Penfold Jenner and J. Dodworth. Pictures and verse are 
amusing. (Skeffington. Pp. 119. 2s. 6d.) 

“Principles and Methods of Literary Criticism,” by Lorenzo 
Sears, can be cordially recommended to the incidental book- 
reviewer. It should teach him his business. (Putnam’s. 
Pp. 364. 55.) 

“ Prophets of the Century,” a series of essays edited by Arthur 
Rickett, whose aim is “to present in a popular form the teaching 
of those master spirits of the age, &c.” The essays are good. 
Ibsen, Walt Whitman, William Morris, and Ruskin are among 
the “prophets.” (Ward, Lock. Pp. 337. 6s.) 

“Trish Life and Character,” by Michael Macdonagh, whose 
object in “writing this book” was “to give a clear, full, and 
faithful picture of Irish life and character.” (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Pp. 381. 6s.) 

“Renaissance Masters,” by George B. Rose, contains an 
interesting series of papers written round the great Italians. 
(Putnams. Pp. 189.) 

“The Nativity in Art and Song,” by W. Henry Jewitt, an 
author who has striven “to place before the ordinary reader the 
varied presentations with pen and pencil of that mysterious event, 
the Birth of the Redeemer.” (Stock. Pp. 198.) 
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Fiction 


“Idols,” by William J. Locke, is a powerful and well-written 
story, a trifle lurid. There is a marriage between Jew and 
Gentile, and subsequent trouble. (John Lane. Pp. 366. 65s.) 

“The Wandering Romanoff,” by Bart Kennedy, opens with an 
Alaskan lynching party. The writing of this story is strongly 
original in manner, is rather epic than narrative. Evidently a 
powerful book. (Burleigh. Pp. 200. 35. 6d.) 

“Trish Holidays; or, Studies out of School,” by Robert 
Thynne, contains a good deal of first-hand observation, and is 
racily written. Needless to say, it deals intimately with the dis- 
tressful country. (Long. Pp. 317. 6s.) 

“The Mayfair Marriage: a London and Paris Book,” by 
Grammont Hamilton, seems to be a very superior article—e.g. 
“ Dear Julian fluttered round the lovely Princess in a quivering 
animation of pleasure. He looked indescribably handsome,” &c. 
&c. A petticoaty sortof book. (Richards. Pp. 281. 6s.) 

“ The Member’s Wife,” by the Hon. Mrs. Henry Chetwynd: 
“He no more loves me now than he ever did. I have not won 
him one bit. Kind, cold, polite ; all my life will it be like this? 
All my life?” is evidently essential. (Pearson. Pp. 316. 6s.) 

“ The History of A Man,” by Zhe Man. The author has taken 
Mr. Balfour’s requirements to heart, and written a book dealing 
with “the development of character extending through the life of 
the individual.” (Burleigh. Pp. 352. 6s.) 

“The Queen’s Justice : a True Story of Indian Village Life,” by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, dealing with “a strange case of supposed 
murder which occurred sixteen years ago in Bengal. The facts, 
names, and circumstances are all given.” (Burleigh. Pp. 181. 
2s. 6d.) 

“In His Steps, ‘What Would Jesus Do?’” by Charles M. 
Sheldon, whose “story has been warmly and thoughtfully wel- 
comed by endeavour societies, temperance organisations, and 
Y. M. C. As.” (Ward, Lock. Pp. 307. Is.) 

“ All Sorts and Conditions of Women : a Romance of the East 
End,” by Charles Burt Banks, is an interesting medley, and seems 
to be more of a practical exposition of types and records than a 
novel. (Stock. Pp. 250. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


“ The Rabbit”—another volume of the Fur, Feather, and Fin 
Series, by ¥. £. Harting. (Longmans. Pp. 256. 5s.) 

“Rugby Football,” by Harry Vassall, is illustrated, and is 
written bya man who knows the game. (George Bell. Pp. 78. 15.) 

“ King Lear” (Blackie’s Junior School Shakespeare), with in- 
troduction and notes by Henry A. Evans, M.A. (Blackie. 
Pp. 109. 8d.) 

“The Dictionary of Dainty Breakfasts,” by PAyllis Browne 
should attract the housekeeper. (Cassell. Pp. 139. 19.) 


‘““WHO’S WHO” FOR 1899 


THIS annual is, as usual, intensely fascinating to the individual 
whose bump of curiosity shows abnormal development. It con- 
tains enough personal matter to satisfy the most voracious of para- 
graph readers ; so much, indeed, that the other reference matter 
stands in some danger of neglect. After spending a pleasant hour 
over the work, one’s chief sensation is of wonder at the catholic and 
unlimited ‘appetite of the compiler. “ Let’em all come” should be 
the motto of “Who’s Who.” This year, the editor has gone 
abroad for some of his characters ; and Mr. Leiter, of American 
wheat fame, M. Georges Ohnet, the French novelist, and a host of 
foreign celebrities have gone to swell his list. In passing, we may 
remark that it seemed strange to find tabulated under “ Her 
Majesty’s Household,” and following immediately after the “ Lady 
of the Bedchamber,” such an entry as “Austin, Alfred, Poet 
Laureate.” Further, we observed that the heir to the Baroness 
Berners’ peerage was born in 1648—patience on a monument, 
indeed! In the “Table of Peculiarly Pronounced Names” 
we failed to find that of the Conybeares—surely, a deplorable 
omission. Miss Robins, of whom all the novel-reading world is 
talking just now, is another notable absentee, and—saddest omis- 
sions of all—where are Sandow, Tod Sloan, and Dan Leno? 
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THE TIMES, Sept. 23, 1898: ‘*‘ The most urgent need of the (Klondyke) country at the present moment is a telegraph line. The total distance 


would be about 1,300 miles, and the line would serve the purpose of tapping the mining centres of Cariboo, Omenica, and Cassiar, on its w 


to Klondyke.” 


ay 


The List will close on or before Thursday, December 15, 1898, for both London and Provinces, 


THE CANADIAN, BRITISH COLUMBIAN, AND 
DAWSON CITY TELEGRAPH COMPANY, Limited. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 18098. 


Share Capital - -=- = 


£300,000 


Divided into 60,000 Shares of £5 each. : 
‘Issue, at £95, of £225,000 Five per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 
The Ordinary Share Capital is not offered for Subscription. 


The right is reserved at six months’ notice to redeem after expiry of six years, at the 
price of £110, the whole or part of the Debentures. Should any balance of the Deben- 
tures remain unpaid on December 21, 1925, it will be repaid at £105. 

The whole of the First Mortgage Debenture Stock to be created will be vested in 
the Trustees of the Debenture Stock-holders in accordance with the provisions of the 
Trust Deed referred to in the Prospectus, so that this issue will be secured by a first 
charge on the Company’s property. The proceeds from the sale of the Debentures will 
be deposited with the Trustees, who will make the necessary payments to the Sub- 
Contractors, as provided by the Contract, and also as against Engineer's Certificate. 

The interest on the Debenture Stock, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, will be 
payable on January 1 and July. The first interest will be due on July 1, 1899, and 
will be calculated from the dates appointed for payment of the instalments. The above 
Debenture Stock will be issued at £95, in sums of not less than £50, and in multiples 
of £10 above that amount, and will be transferred in any sums not involving a fraction 
of £1, payable as follows :— 

For every £100 of Stock, £5 on application ; £20 on allotment; 
£20 on January 16, 1899; and the balance, 
£50, on February 6, 1899. 
Interest will be calculated from January 1, 1899. Payment may be made in full on 
allotment, under discount at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. 





TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE STOCK-HOLDERS. 
WALTER O. CLOUGH, M.P., J.P., D.L. 
ALDERMAN JOSEPH BARKER, J.P. 
DIRECTORS 
SIR JAMES GRANT, K.C.M.G., Ottawa, Canada. 
SIR ADOLPHE CARON, K.C.M.G., M.P., Ex-Postmaster-General, Ottawa, 
anada. 
J. H. TURNER, M.P.P., Ex-Premier, British Columbia, Victoria, B.C. 
ALDERMAN JOHN HYDE, J.P., Mayor of Banbury. 
W. P. J. FAWCUS, M.L.C.E., M.I.E.E., Director, Edison and Swan United Electric 
Light Company, Limited, Dartmouth House, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W 
SOLICITORS TO THE COMPANY. 
Canava: GEMMILL & MAY, Ottawa. ‘ ; 
Lonpon : SPENCER, CRIDLAND & CO., 215 Piccadilly, W. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
SIR THOMAS S. TANCRED, Bart., C.E. 


RESIDENT ENGINEER. 
E. G. WOODFORD, C.E., late State Mining Engineer, Transvaal. 


BANKERS. 
THE LONDON, CITY, AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. Head Office, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; and all Branches. 
THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, Clement’s Lane, London, E.C. ; 
Ashcroft, B.C. ; and Dawson City. 


BROKERS. 


Lonpon: DEAN SWIFT & CO., 18 and 19 Old Broad Street, and Stock 
Exchange, E.C. 
Griascow : DOUGLAS CAIRNEY, 141 West George Street, and Stock Exchange, 


Glasgow. 
Dustin : W. CRAIG MURRAY, Dame Street, and Stock Exchange, Dublin. 
AUDITORS. 
CLOUGH, ARMSTRONG & FORD, Gresham Street, London; and at Manchester 
and Leeds. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (/70 tem.) 
W. YOUNG, 64 Victoria Street, London, 


PROSPECTUS. 


‘HIS Company has been formed for the purpose of constructing and working, as 
provided by its Memorandum of Association, the telegraph lines authorised to be 
built by the Dawson City and Victoria Telegraph Company, Limited (incorporated by 
special Act of Parliament of the Dominion of Canada, June 1898). 
_ By Section 8 of the above Act of Parliament, power is given among other rights and 
privileges, to— 

(1) Construct, maintain, and operate lines of electric, telegraph, and telephone, by 
means of cable lines or otherwise, from the City of Victoria, in the Province of British 
Columbia, by the way of Telegraph Creek and Teslin Lake, in the said province, or as 
nearly in that direction as is practicable, by the most feasible route to Dawson City on 
the Yukon River in the North-West Territories, and in, under, over, upon, and across 
any gulf, bay, or branch of the sea, or any tidal water or navigable lake or river or the 
shore or bed thereof respectively; and upon, along, across, over, or under any highway 
or public place ; ' 

(2) Construct. purchase, lease, and maintain any line of telegraph and telephone to 
connect the said cable lines with any other lines of telegraph and telephone in Canada 
or the United States. 

(3) Undertake to transmit any messages for the public by any of the said lines of 
telegraph er telephone, and levy and collect toils for so doing, and enter into arrange- 
ments with any other telegraph or telephone company for the exchange and transmis- 
sion of messages, or for the working in whole or in part of the lines of the Company, or 
Of any such other company. 

From Quesnelle (which is the present terminus of the telegraph system in British 
Columia northward), where the telegraph line of this Company will start, the route 





lies along an excellent trail to Hazleton on the Skeena River. From Hazleton the line 
will go along the trail to Telegraph Creek, thence to Teslin Lake, and then across to 
Atlin City (see approximate sketch map accompanying Prospectus), where connec- 
tion will be made with the Skagway-Dawson section, The distance traversed by the 
two sections of telegraph line will be about 1,400 miles. 

It is contemplated that working agreements with both the Canadian Government and 
the Canadian Pacific Telegraphs will be entered into. foaaingy 

Particular attention is directed to the report of Mr. E. G. Woodford, C.E., !late 
State Mining Engineer to the Transvaal Government, which accompanies Prospectus. 

he route traversed by the line lies through important mining centres, including the 
Cariboo, Umenica, and Cassiar districts. A number of large mining and trading 
companies are now operating there. Outside, therefore, of the very large revenue to be 
derived, from the Klondyke district proper, there should always be an increasing 
revenue from the first-named districts. 

It is intended to construct a line of telegraph from the vicinity of Skagway to Atlin 
City, connecting at the latter station with the section of the line from Quesnelle, so soon 
as the necessary powers have been obtained. 

From Atlin City the route covers very important trading posts, and the inhabitants 
of these should be large users of the telegraph line. Customs officers and a force of 
mounted police are stationed at various points along the line. Police stations are esta- 
blished at the junction of White and Dyea Passes, at Tagish Lake, at White Horse 
Rapids, at the mouth of the Hootalinqua River at Fort Selkirk, and other important 
points. 

The three largest companies operating in the North-West Territories are the North 
American Transportation Company, the Alaska Commercial Company, and the Hudson's 
Bay Company. The first-named is directed principally from Chicago, the second from 
San Francisco, and the last-named from Winnipeg. The telegraph business of these 
three companies alone should be considerable. It is difficult to estimate the large income 
which will be certain to be derived from messages to and from Dawson City, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, and London. 

Net Prorits: The Directors are of opinion, especially having regard to the heavy 
investment of European and American capital in British Columbia and Klondyke, that 
the following is a reasonable and fair estimate of net profits to be earned : — 

50 telegrams per day, averaging 10 words, between Dawson 
City, London, Paris, Berlin, Ottawa, and Montreal at 5s. 
per word, taking 300 days to the year .. ee re ce 

50 telegrams per dav, averaging 10 words, between Dawson City, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston at 5s. per word, taking 
300 days to the year. ee oe = 


= £37,500 





aa in ‘a es 7,500 
50 telegrams per day, averaging 10 words, between Dawson 
City, Chicago, San Francisco, Victoria, Vancouver, Seattle, 
and Winnipeg at 5s. per word, taking 300 daystothe year.. = 37,500 
so telegrams per day, averaging 10 words, between all other 
parts of the world, including America, Hritish Columbia, , 
Australia, Europe, &c., at 5s. per word, taking 300 days to 
the year ee - oe oe oe ee ee +s = 37,500 
Local and intermediate traffic, say oe oe oe ua = 37,500 
Total ... £187,500 


This gives a gross revenue over the Company's system of £625 per day. Allowing 
436,500 for wages and maintenance, the net revenue would not be less than £151,0co a 
year, sufficient to cover the Debenture interest thirteen times over, or to repay the 
principal in full in one and a half years. 

It should be borne in mind that the weather in Klondyke during winter is dry and 
cold, with scarcely any wind, the snow falling in small crystals and not large damp 
flakes, as a more southerly climates. The cost of maintenance should, therefore, be 
very small. 

The enormous development likely to take place in the Gold Fields of Klondyke and 

3ritish Columbia in 1899 should add largely to the revenue. 

In addition to the sources of revenue referred to above, there will be the traffic from 
press telegrams, which will be transmitted at the usual rates. 

The line is expected to be in operation not later than April next. 

A print of the special Act of Parliament above referred to, the Form of Trust Deed 
to secure the Debenture Stock, and the Memorandum and Articles of Association can 
be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors in London by intending subscribers. 

Applications for Debenture Stock may be made on the form below Prospectus, 
and forwarded to the Bankers of the Company, with the amount of the deposit. 

Application will be made in due course to the Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange for an official quotation of the present issue. 

Copies of the Prospectus, with Forms of Application, can be obtained at the Offices of 
the Company, or from the Bankers, Brokers, Auditors, or Solicitors. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To the Directors of the 
CANADIAN, BRITISH COLUMBIAN, AND DAWSON CITY 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY, LD. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £..++-++++e+ , being a de- 
posit of 5 per cent. on an application for 5 per cent. First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock of your Company, I herewith request that you will allot me that amount 
ofStock upon the terms of and subject to the conditions of the Prospectus of the Company 
dated December, 1898, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any less amount you 
may allot to me, subject to the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, 
and I agree to pay the balance in respect of the said Stock as provided thereby, and as 
required by the terms of the said Prospectus. 






SIGNALUTE. . 02 cc ccccccccccceedecoscsceccce ecesainannn . 
Name (in full) cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccsse ccecce 
Address (in full)... e 
Descriptionies.. sececccveccescccsee Seeaeerescuse ‘. 


iDate, December 1208 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of ; 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs, A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited ; William 
peed Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chai of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, “se econ, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, atjesfontein, 
Molieno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Depesits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


essrs. Alex- | 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incor ted under the Companics Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
| Subscri . Fn ey ot aoe = reg Rowe of £18 
| 15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fun 25,000, 
Head Office: x1 nnon Street, London, E, % wes 
Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
connaus, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa ; 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

BoarD OF Dascross, —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esgq., 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, -; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; 5 , Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 





} and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 





with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BARK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 





Subscribed Capital ......sceeeceseees +» £1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital .......... ebssscvcces ° 539,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors.......+. 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 
MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 


FARES TO UMTALI— 


EUROPEANS 





£6 


_ NATIVES 


30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 lbs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company's option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO .... _... 


end Class 
£12 5 ill 


3rd Class 
£5 13 & 


ist Class 


£18 8 ll 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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